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Cuapter I. 


“He looks his angel in the face 
Without a blush: nor heeds disgrace, 
Whom nought disgraceful done aan 
Disgraces. Who knows nothing base 
Fears nothing known.” 


Ir was noon. The Probe to ‘Tannhauser’ was over, and I, Friedhelm 
Helfen, with the other members of the Kapelle, turned out, and stood 
in a knot around the orchestra entrance to the Elberthal Theatre. 

It was a raw October noontide. The last traces of the bygone 
summer were being swept away by equinoctial gales, which whirled 
the remaining yellowing leaves from the trees, and strewed with them 
the walks of the deserted Hofgarten; a stormy grey sky promised 
rain at the earliest opportunity; our Rhine went gliding by like a 
stream of ruffled lead. 

“Proper theatre weather,” observed one of my fellow-musicians ; 
“but it doesn’t seem to suit you, Friedhelm. What makes you look 
80 down ?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. Existence was not at that time very 
pleasant to me; my life’s hues were somewhat of the colour of the 
autumn skies and of the dull river. I scarcely knew why I stood with 
the others now; it was more a mechanical pause, before I took my 
spiritless way home, than because I felt any interest in what was 
going on. 

“T should say he will be younger by a long way than old Kohler,” 
observed Karl Linders, one of the violoncellists, a young man with an 
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unfailing flow of good-nature, good spirits, and eagerness to enjoy 
every pleasure which came in his way, which qualities were the objects 
of my deep wonder and mild envy. “And they say,” he continued, 
“that he’s coming to-night; so Friedhelm, my boy, you may look 
out. Your master’s on the way.” 

“So!” said I, lending but an indifferent attention ; “what is his 
name ?” 

“That’s his way of gently intimating that he hasn’t got no master,” 
said Karl jocosely: but the general answer to my question was, “I 
don’t know.” 

“ But they say,” said a tall man who wore spectacles and sat behind 
me in the first violins—‘ they say that Von Francius doesn’t like the 
appointment. He wanted some one else, but Die Direktion managed 
to beat him. He dislikes the new fellow beforehand, whatever he 
may be.” 

“So!—Then he will have a roughish time of it!” agreed one or 
two others. 

The “he” of whom they spoke was the coming man who should 
take the place of leader of the first violins—it followed that he would 
be at least an excellent performer—possibly a clever man in many 
other ways; for the post was in many ways a good one. Our Kapelle 
was no mean one—in our own estimation at any rate. Our late first - 
violinist, who had recently died, had been on visiting terms with 
persons of the highest respectability; had given lessons to the very 
best families, and might have been seen bowing to young ladies and 
important dowagers almost any day. No wonder his successor was 
speculated about with some curiosity. 

“ Alle Wetter !” cried Karl Linders impatiently—that young man 
was much given to impatience—“ what does Von Francius want? He 
can’t have everything. I suppose this new fellow plays a little too 
well for his taste. He will have to give him a solo now and then 
instead of keeping them all for himself.” 

“ Weiss ’s nit,”* said another, shrugging his shoulders; “I’ve only 
heard that Von Francius had a row with the Direction, and was out- 
voted.” 

“What a sweet temper he will be in at the Probe to-morrow!” 
laughed Karl. “ Won’t he give it to the Madchen right and left !” 

“What time is he coming?” proceeded one of the oboists. 

“Don’t know: know nothing about it; perhaps he'll appear in 
‘Tannhauser’ to-night. Look out, Friedhelm.” 

“Here comes little Luischen,” said Karl, with a winning smile, a 
straightening of his collar, and a general arming-for-conquest ex- 
pression, as some of the “ladies of the chorus and ballet” appeared 


* “Don’t know.” 
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from a side door. “Isn’t she pretty?” he went on, in an audible 
aside tome. “I’ve acrow to pluck with her too. Tag, Fraulein !”* 
he added, advancing to the young lady who had so struck him. 

He was “struck” on an average once a week ; every time with the 
most beautiful and charming of her sex. The others, with one or two 
exceptions, also turned. I said good morning to Linders, who wished, 
with a noble generosity, to make me a partaker in his cheerful con- 
versation with Fraulein Luise of the first soprans; slipped from his 
grasp, and took my way homewards. Fraulein Luischen was no 
doubt very pretty, and in her way a companionable person. Un- 
fortunately, I never could appreciate that way. With every wish to 
accommodate myself to the only society with which fortune supplied 
me, it was but ill that I succeeded. 

I, Friedhelm Helfen, was at that time a lonely, soured misanthrope 
of two-and-twenty. Let the announcement sound as absurd as it 
may, it is simply and absolutely true. I was literally alone in the 
world. My last relative had died and left me entirely without any 
one who could have even a theoretical reason for taking any interest 
inme. Gradually during the last few months I had fallen into evil 
places of thought and imagination. There had been a time before, 
as there has been a time since—as it is with me now—when I 
worshipped my art with all my strength as the most beautiful thing 
on earth; the art of arts—the most beautiful and perfect development 
of beauty which mankind has yet succeeded in attaining to; and when 
the very fact of its being so, and of my being gifted with some poor 
power of expressing and interpreting that beauty was enough for me 
—gave me a place in the world with which I was satisfied, and made 
life understandable to me. At that time this belief—my natural and 
normal state—was clouded over; between me and the goddess of my 
idolatry had fallen a veil; I wasted my brain-tissue in trying to 
philosophise—cracked my head, and almost my reason, over the 
endless, unanswerable question, Cuz bono? that question which may 
so easily become the destruction of the fool who once allows himself 
to be drawn into dallying with it. Cud bono? is a mental Delilah 
who will shear the locks of the most arrogant Samson. And into the 
arms and to the tender mercies of this Delilah I had given myself. 
T was in a fair way of being lost for ever in her snares, which she sets 
for the feet of men. To what use all this toil? To what use— 
music? After, by dint of hard twisting my thoughts and coping 
desperately with problems that I did not understand, having managed 
to extract a conviction that there was use in music—a use to beautify, 
gladden, and elevate—I began to ask myself, further: “ What is it to 


* “Good day, Friiulein.” 
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me whether mankind are elevated or not? made better or worse? 
higher or lower ?” 

Only one who has asked himself that question, as I did, in bitter 
earnest, and fairly faced the answer, can know the horror, the black- 
ness, the emptiness of the abyss into which it gives one a glimpse. 
Blackness of darkness—no standpoint, no vantage-ground—it is a 
horror of horrors; it haunted me then day and night, and constituted. 
itself not only my companion but my tyrant. 

IT was in bad health too. At night, when the joyless day was over, 
the work done, the play played out; the smell of the footlights and 
gas, and the dust of the stage dispersed, a deadly weariness used to 
overcome me: an utter, tired, miserable apathy; and alone, sur- 
rounded by loneliness, I let my morbid thoughts carry me whither 
they would. It had gone so far that I had even begun to say to 
myself lately : 

“Friedhelm Helfen, you are not wanted. On the other side this 
life is a nothingness so large that you will be as nothing in it. 
Launch yourself into it. The story that suicide is wrong and immoral 
is, like other things, to be taken with reservation. There is no 
absolute right and wrong. Suicide is sometimes the highest form of 
right and reason.” 

This mood was strong upon me on that particular day ; and as I 
paced along the Schadowstrasse towards the Wehrhahn, where my 
lodging was, the very stones seemed to cry out, “ The world is weary, 
and you are not wanted in it.” 

A heavy, cold, beating rain began to fall. I entered the room 
which served me as living and sleeping room. From habit, I ate and 
drank at the same restauration as that frequented by my confreres of 
the orchestra. I leaned my elbows upon the table, and listened 
drearily to the beat of the rain upon the pane. Scattered sheets of 
music (containing, some great, others little thoughts) lay around me. 
Lately it seemed as if the flavour was gone from them. The other 
night Beethoven himself had failed to move me; and I accepted it as 
a sign that all was over with me. In an hour it would be time to go 
out and seek dinner, if I made up my mind to have any dinner. 
Then there would be the afternoon—the dreary, wet afternoon, the 
tramp through the soaking streets, with the lamplight shining into 
the pools of water, to the theatre; the lights, the people, the weary 
round of painted ballet-girls, and accustomed voices and faces of 
audience and performers. The same number of bars to play, the 
same to leave unplayed; the whole dreary. story, gone through 50 
often before, to be gone through so often again. 

The restauration did not see me that day; I remained in the 
house. There was to be a great concert’ in the course of a week or 
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two; the‘ Tower of Babel’ was to be given at it. I had the music. 
I practised my part, and I remember being a little touched with the 
exquisite loveliness of one of the choruses, that sung by the Children 
of Japhet as they wander sadly away with their punishment upon 
them into the Waldeinsamkeit* (that lovely and untranslatable 
word), one of the purest and most pathetic melodies ever composed. 

It was dark that afternoon. I had not stirred from my hole since 
coming in from the Probe—had neither eaten nor drunk, and was in 
full possession of the uninterrupted solitude coveted by busy men. 
Once I thought that it would have been pleasant if some one had 
known and cared for me well enough to run up the stairs, put his 
head into the room, and talk to me about his affairs. 

To the sound of gustily blowing wind and rain beating on the 
pane, the afternoon hours dragged slowly by, and the world went on 
outside and around me until about five o’clock. Then there came a 
knock at my door; an occurrence so unprecedented that I sat and 
stared at the said door instead of speaking, as if Edgar Poe’s raven 
had put in a sudden appearance, and begun to croak its “ nevermore ” 
at me. 

The door was opened. A dreadful, dirty-looking young woman, a 
servant of the house, stood in the doorway. 

“What do you want ?” I inquired. 

A gentleman wished to speak to me. 

“ Bring him in then!” said I, somewhat testily. 

She turned, and requested some one to come forward. There 
entered a tall and stately man, with one of those rare faces, beautiful 
in feature, bright in expression, which one meets sometimes, and, 
having once seen, never forgets. He carried what I took at first for 
a bundle done up in a dark green plaid, but as I stood up and looked 
at him, I perceived that the plaid was wrapped round a child. Lost 
in astonishment I gazed at him in silence. 

“TI beg you will excuse my intruding upon you thus,” said he, 
bowing, and I involuntarily returned his bow, wondering more and 
more what he could be. His accent was none of the Elberthal one; 
it was fine, refined, polished. 

“ How can I serve you?” I asked, impressed by his voice, manner, © 
and appearance; agreeably impressed. A little masterful he looked 
—a little imperious, but not unapproachable, with nothing ungenial 
in his pride. 

“You could serve me very much by giving me one or two pieces 
of information. In the first place let me introduce myself; you, I 
think, are Herr Helfen?” I bowed. “My name is Eugen Cour- 
voisier. I am the new member of your stédtisches Orchester.” 


* Solitude of the Woods. 
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“0 was!” said I, within myself. “ That our new first violin!” 

“ And this is my son,” he added, looking down at the plaid bundle, 
which he held very carefully and tenderly. “If you will tell me 
at what time the opera begins, what it is to-night, and finally, 
if there is a room to be had, perhaps, in this house, even for one 
night. I must find a nest for this Véglein as soon as I possibly can.” 

“T believe the opera begins at seven,” said I, still gazing at him in 
astonishment, with open mouth and incredulous eyes. Our orchestra 
contained amongst its sufficiently varied specimens of nationality and 
appearance nothing in the very least like this man; beside whom I 
felt myself blundering, clumsy, and unpolished. It was not mere 
natural grace of manner. He had that, but it had been cultivated 
somewhere, and cultivated highly. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“ At seven—yes. It is ‘Tannhauser’ to-night. And the rooms— 
I believe they have rooms in the house.” 

“ Ah, then I will inquire about it,” said he, with an exceedingly 
open and delightful smile. “I thank you for telling me. Adieu, 
mein Herr.” 

“Ts he asleep?” I asked abruptly, and pointing to the bundle. 

“Yes; poor little fellow! just now he is,” said the young man. 

He was quite young, I saw. In that half light I supposed him 
even younger than he really was. He looked down at the bundle 
again, and smiled. 

“T should like to see him,” said I politely and gracefully ; seized 
by an impulse of which I felt ashamed, but which I yet could not 
resist. 

With that I stepped forward and came to examine the bundle. He 
moved the plaid a little aside and showed me a child—a very young, 
small, helpless child, with closed eyes, immensely long, black, curving 
lashes, and fine, delicate black brows. The small face was flushed, 
but even in sleep this child looked melancholy. Yet he was a lovely 
child—most beautiful and most pathetic to see. 

I looked at the small face in silence: and a great desire came upon 
me to look at it oftener—to see it again, then up at that of the 
father. How unlike the two faces! Now that I fairly looked at the 
man I found he was different from what I had thought; older, 
sparer, with more sharply cut features. I could not tell what the 
child’s eyes might be—those of the father were piercing as an 
eagle’s; clear, open, strange. There was sorrow in the face, I saw, 
as I looked so earnestly into it; and it was worn as if with a keen 
inner life. This glance was one of those which penetrate deep, not 
the glance of a moment, but a revelation for life. 

“He is very beautiful,” said I. 
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“ Nicht wahr ?” said the other softly. 

“Look here,” I added, going to a sofa which was strewn with 
papers, books, and other paraphernalia ; “ couldn’t we put him here, and 
then go and see about the rooms? Such a young, tender child must 
not be carried about the passages, and the house is full of draughts.” 

I do not know what had so suddenly supplied me with this wisdom 
as to what was good for a “ young, tender child”; nor can I account 
for the sudden deep interest which possessed me. I dashed the things 
off the sofa, beat the dust from it, desired him to wait one moment 
while I rushed to my bed to ravish it of its pillow. Then with the 
sight of the bed (I was buying my experience) I knew that that, and 
not the sofa, was the place for the child, and said so. 

“Put him here, do put him here!” I besought earnestly. “ He will 
sleep for a time here, won’t he ?” 

“ You are very good,” said my visitor, hesitating a moment. 

“Put him there!” said I, flushed with excitement, and with the 
hitherto unknown joy of being able to offer hospitality. 

Courvoisier looked meditatively at me for a short time; then laid 
the child upon the bed, and arranged the plaid around it as skilfully 
and as quickly as a woman would have done it. 

“ How clever he must be!” I thought, looking at him with awe, and 
with little less awe contemplating the motionless child. 

“Wouldn’t you like something to put over him ?” I asked, looking 
excitedly about. “I have an overcoat. Ill lend it you.” And I 
was rushing off to fetch it, but he laughingly laid his hand upon my 
arm. 

“Let him alone,” said he; “ he’s all right.” 

“He won’t fall off, will he ?” I asked anxiously. 

“No; don’t be alarmed. Now, if you will be so good, we will see 
about the rooms.” 

“Dare you leave him?” I asked, still with anxiety, and looking 
back as we went towards the door. 

“T dare because I must,” replied he. 

He closed the door, and we went downstairs to seek the persons in 
authority. Courvoisier related his business and condition, and asked 
to see rooms. The woman hesitated when she heard there was a 
child. 

“The child will never trouble you, madam,” said he quietly, but 
rather as if the patience of his look were forced. 

“No, never!” I added fervently. “I will answer for that, Frau 
Schmidt.” 

A quick glance, half gratitude, half amusement, shot from his eyes 
as the woman went on to say that she only took gentlemen lodgers ; 
and could not do with ladies, children, and nursemaids. They wanted 
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so much attending to, and she did not profess to open her house to 
them. 

“You will not be troubled with either lady or nursemaid,” said he. 
“T take charge of the child myself. You will not know that he is in 
the house.” 

“But your wife——” she began. 

“ There will be no one but myself and my little boy,” he replied, 
ever politely, but ever, as it seemed to me, with repressed pain or 
irritation. 

“So!” said the woman, treating him to a long, curious, unsparing 
look of wonder and inquiry which made me feel hot all over. He 
returned the glance quietly, and unsmilingly. After a pause she said : 

“ Well, I suppose I must see about it, but it will be the first child 
I ever took into the house in that way, and only as a favour to. Herr 
Helfen.” 

I was greatly astonished, not having known before that I stood in 
such high esteem. Courvoisier threw me a smiling glance as we 
followed the woman up the stairs, up to the top of the house, where I 
lived. Throwing open a door, she said there were two rooms which 
must go together. Courvoisier shook his head. 

“T do not want two rooms,” said he, “or rather, I don’t think I 
can afford them. What do you charge?” 

She told him. 

“Tf it were so much,” said he, naming a smaller sum, “I could 
do it.” 

“ Nee!” said the woman curtly; “for that I can’t do it. Um 
Gotteswillen ! one must live.” 

She paused, reflecting, and I watched anxiously. She was going to 
refuse. My heart sank. Rapidly reviewing my own circumstances 
and finances, and making a hasty calculation in my mind, I said: 

“Why can’t we arrange it? Here is a big room and a little room. 
Make the little room into a bedroom, and use the big room for a sitting- 
room. I will join at it, and so it will come within the price you wish 
to pay.” 

The woman’s face cleared a little. She had listened with a clouded 
expression and her head on one side. Now she straightened herself, 
drew herself up, smoothed down her apron, and said : 

“Yes, that lets itself be heard. If Herr Helfen agrees to that, 
I would like it.” 

“Oh, but I can’t think of putting you to the extra expense,” said 
Courvoisier. 

“T should like it,” said I. “I have often wished I had a little 
more room, but, like you, I couldn’t afford the whole expense. We 
can have a piano, and the child can play there. Don’t you see ?” I added, 
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.with great earnestness and touching his arm. “It is a large airy 
iroom ; he can run about there, and make as much noise as he likes.” 

He still seemed to hesitate. 

“T can afford it,” said I. “I’ve no one but myself, unluckily. If 
xyou don’t object to my company, let us try it. We shall be neighbours 
in the orchestra.” 

“ So we 

“Why not at home too? I think it is an excellent plan. Let us 
decide it so.” 

I was very urgent about it. An hour ago I could not have 
-conceived anything which could make me so urgent, and set my heart 
-beating so. 

“Tf I did not think it would inconvenience you,” he began. 

“Then it is settled?” said I. “Now let us go and see what kind 
-of furniture there is in that big room.” 

Without allowing him to utter any further objection I dragged him 
‘to the large room, and we surveyed it. The woman, who for some 
“unaccountable reason appeared to have recovered her good-temper in 
:@ marvellous manner, said quite cheerfully that she would send the 

maid to make the smaller room ready as a bedroom for two. “One 
-of us won’t take much room,” said Courvoisier with a laugh, to which 
‘she assented with a smile, and then left us. The big room was long, 
low, and rather dark. Beams were across the ceiling, and two not 
very large windows looked upon the street below, across to two 
‘similar windows of another lodging-house ; a little to the left of which 
was the Tonhalle. The floor was carpetless, but clean ; there was a 
big square table, and some chairs. 

“There,” said I, drawing Courvoisier to the window, and pointing 
across ; “there is one scene of your future exertions, the stddtische 
Tonhalle.” 

“So!” said he, turning away again from the window—it was as 
dark as ever outside—and looking round the room again. “This is a 
dull-looking place,” he added, gazing around it. 

“We'll soon make it different,” said I, rubbing my hands and 
gazing round the room with avidity. “I have long wished to be able 
to inhabit this room. We must make it more cheerful, though, before 
the child comes to it. We'll have the stove lighted, and we'll knock 
up some shelves, and we'll have a piano in, and the sofa from my 
room, nicht wahr? Oh, we'll make a place of it, I can tell you.” 

He looked at me as if struck with my enthusiasm, and I bustled 
about. We set to work to make the room habitable. He was out for 
a short time at the station, and returned with the luggage which he 
had left there. While he was away, I stole into my room and took a 
good look at my new treasure ; he still slept peacefully and calmly on. 
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We were deep in impromptu carpentering and contrivances for use and 
comfort, when it occurred to me to look at my watch. 

“Five minutes to seven!” I almost yelled, dashing wildly into my 
room to wash my hands and get my violin. Courvoisier followed me. 
The child was awake. I felt a horrible sense of guilt as I saw it 
looking at me with great, soft, solemn, brown eyes, not in the least 
those of its father, but it did not move. I said apologetically that I 
feared I had wakened it. 

“Ohno! He's been awake for some time,” said Courvoisier. The 
child saw him, and stretched out its arms towards him. 

“Now, little one!” he said, taking it up and ,kissing it. “Thou 
must stay here till I come back. Wilt be happy till I come?” 

The answer made by the mournful-looking child was a singular one. 
It put both tiny arms around the big man’s neck, laid its face for a 
moment against his, and loosed him again. Neither word nor sound 
did it emit during the process. A feeling altogether new and 
astonishing overcame me. I turned hastily away, and as I picked up 
my violin-case was amazed to find my eyes dim. My visitors were 
something unprecedented to me. 

“You are not compelled to go to the theatre to-night, you know, 
unless you like,” I suggested, as we went downstairs. 

“Thanks, it is as well to begin at once.” 

On the lowest landing we met Frau Schmidt. 

“Where are you going to, meine Herren ?” she demanded. 

“To work, madame,” he replied, lifting his cap with a courtesy 
which seemed to disarm her. 

“ But the child?” she demanded. 

“Do not trouble yourself about him.” 

“Ts he asleep ?” 

“Not just now. . He is all right, though.” 

She gave us a look which meant volumes. I pulled Courvoisier 
out. 

“Come along, do!” cried I. “She will keep you there for half an 
hour, and it is time now.” 

We rushed along the streets too rapidly to have time or breath to 
speak ; and it was five minutes after the time when we scrambled into 
the orchestra, and found that the overture was already begun. 

Though there is certainly not much time for observing one’s fellows 
when one is helping in the overture to ‘Tannhauser,’ yet I saw the 
many curious and astonished glances which were cast towards our new 
member, glances of which he took no notice, simply because he 
apparently did not see them. He had the finest absence of self-con- 
sciousness that I ever saw. 


The first act of the opera was over, and it fell to my share to make 
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Courvoisier known to his fellow-musicians. I introduced him to the 
Director, who was not Von Francius, nor any friend of his. Then we- 
retired to one of the small rooms on one side of the orchestra. 

“ Hundewetier !” said one of the men, shivering. “Have you 
travelled far to-day ?” he inquired of Courvoisier, by way of opening’ 
the conversation. 

“From Koln only.” 

“Live there ?” 

“No.” 

The man continued his catechism, but in another direction. 

“ Are you a friend of Helfen’s ?” 

“T rather think Helfen has been a friend to me,” said Courvoisier,. 
smiling. 

“ Have you found lodgings already ?” 

“Yes.” 

“So!” said his interlocutor, rather puzzled with the new arrival. I 
remember the scene well. Half a dozen of the men were standing in 
one corner of the room, smoking, drinking beer, and laughing over: 
some not very brilliant joke; we three were a little apart, Cour- 
voisier, stately and imposing-looking, and with that fine manner of his, 
politely answering his interrogator, a small, sharp-featured man, who 
looked up to him, and rattled complacently away ; while I sat upon 
the table amongst the fiddle-cases and beer-glasses; my foot on a 
chair, my chin in my hand, feeling my cheeks glow, and a strange 
sense of dizziness and weakness all over me, a lightness in my head 
which I could not understand. It had quite escaped me that I had 
neither eaten nor drunk since my breakfast at eight o'clock, on a cup 
of coffee and a dry Brédchen, and it was now twelve hours later. 

The pause was not a long one, and we returned to our places. But 
‘Tannhauser’ is not a short opera. As time went on my sensations of 
illness and faintness increased. During the second pause I remained 
in my place. Courvoisier presently came and sat beside me. 

“Tm afraid you feel ill,” said he. 

I denied it. But though I struggled on to the end, yet at last a 
deadly faintness overcame me. As the curtain went down amidst 
applause, everything reeled around me. I heard the bustle of the 
others—of the audience going away. I myself could not move. 

“ Was ist denn mit thm ?”* I heard Courvoisier say, as he stooped 
over me. 

“Is that Friedhelm Helfen?” asked Karl Linders, surveying me. 
“ Potz blitz ! he looks like a corpse! He’s been at his old tricks again,. 
starving himself. I expect he has touched nothing the whole day.” 


* “What ails him >” 
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“TLet’s get him out and give him some brandy,” said Courvoisier. 
“« Lend him an arm, and I'll give him one on this side.” 

Together they hauled me down to the retiring-room. 

“Hi! he wants a Schnapps, or something of the kind,” said Karl, 
‘who seemed to think the whole affair an excellent joke. “ Look here, 
alter Narr !”* he added; “you’ve been going without anything to 
eat, nicht ?” 

“T believe I have,” I assented feebly. “But Tm all right; I'll go 
home.” 

Rejecting Karl’s pressing entreaties to join him at supper at his 
favourite Wirthschaft, we went home, purchasing our supper on the 
way. Courvoisier’s first step was towards the place where he had left 
the child. He was gone. 

“Vanished!” cried he, striding off to the sleeping-room, whither 
I followed him. The little lad had been undressed and put to bed in 
a-small crib, and was sleeping serenely. 

“That’s Frau Schmidt, who can’t do with children and nursemaids,” 
‘said I, laughing. 

“It’s very kind of her,” said he, as he’ touched the child’s cheek 
slightly with his little finger, and then, without another word, returned 
to the other room, and we sat down to our long-delayed supper. 

“What on earth made you spend more than twelve hours without 
food ?” he asked me, laying down his knife and fork, and looking at me. 
“Tl tell you some time perhaps, not now,” said I, for there had 
| ‘begun to dawn upon my mind, like a sun-ray, the idea that life held 
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an interest for me—two interests—a friend and a child. To a miser- 
able, lonely wretch like me, the idea was divine. 


Cuapter II. 


“Though nothing can bring back the hour 
| Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower, 
| We will grieve not—rather find 





Strength in what remains behind; 
| In the primal sympathy 
| Which, having been, must ever be. 
| ‘. In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering! 
In the faith that looks through death— 

In years, that bring the philosophic mind.” 

WorDSWwoRTH. 

From that October afternoon I,was a man saved from myself. Cour- 
voisier had said, in answer to my earnest entreaties about joining 
house-keeping: “We will try—you may not like it; and if so, 
hi * “Qld fool!” 
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remember you are at liberty to withdraw when you will.” The: 
answer contented me, because I knew that I should not try to with 
draw. 

Our friendship progressed by such quiet, imperceptible degrees,. 
each one knotting the past more closely and inextricably with the: 
present, that I could by no means relate them if I wished it. But I 
do not wish it. I only know, and am content with it, that it has. 
fallen to my lot to be blessed with that most precious of all earthly 
possessions, the “ friend” that “sticketh closer thana brother.” Otr 
union has grown and remained not merely “ fest und treu,” but 
immovable, unshakable. 

There was first the child. He was three years old: a strange, 
weird, silent child, very beautiful—as the son of his father could 
scarcely fail to be—but with a different kind of beauty. How still he 
was, and how patient! Not a fretful child, not given to crying or. 
complaint ; fond of resting in one place, with solemn, thoughtful 
eyes fixed, when his father was there, upon him; when his father was: 
not there, upon the strip of sky which was to be seen through the: 
window above the house-tops. 

The child’s name was Sigmund; he displayed a friendly dis- 
position towards me, indeed he was passively friendly and—if one: 
may say such a thing of a baby—courteous to all he came in contact 
with. He had inherited his father’s polished manner; one saw that 
when he grew up he would be a “gentleman,” in the finest outer: 
sense of the word. His inner life he kept concealed from us. I 
belieye he had some method of communicating his ideas to Eugen, 
even if he never spoke. Eugen could never conceal his own mood 
from the child ; it knew—let him feign otherwise never so cunningly’ 
—exactly what he felt, glad or sad, or between the two, and no: 
acting could deceive him. It was a strange, intensely interesting: 
study to me; one to which I daily returned with fresh avidity. He: 
would let me take him in my arms and talk to him; would some- 
times, after looking at me long and earnestly, break. into a smile—a 
strange, grave, sweet smile. Then I could do no otherwise than set 
him hastily down, and look away, for so unearthly a smile I had never: 
seen. He was, though fragile, not an unhealthy child; though so 
delicately formed, and intensely sensitive to nervous shocks, had 
nothing of the coward in him, as was proved to us in a thousand 
ways: shivered through and through his little frame at the sight of a 
certain picture to which he had taken a great antipathy, a picture: 
which hung in the public gallery at the Tonhalle: he hated it,. 
because of a certain evil-looking man portrayed in it; but when his 
father, taking his hand, said to him, “ Go, Sigmund, and look at that 
man ; I wish thee to look at him,” went, without turn or waver, and 
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gazed long and earnestly at the low-type, bestial visage portrayed to 
him. Eugen had trodden noiselessly behind him ; I watched, and he 
watched, how his two little fists clenched themselves at his sides, 
while his gaze never wavered, never wandered ; till at last Eugen, 
with a strange expression, caught him in his arms and half killed him 
with kisses. 

“ Mein Liebling !” he murmured, as if utterly satisfied with him. 

Courvoisier himself? There were a great many strong and positive 
qualities about this man which in themselves would have set him 
somewhat apart from other men. Thus he had crotchety ideas about 
truth and honour, such as one might expect from so knightly looking 
a personage. It was Karl Linders who, at a later period of our 
acquaintance, amused himself by chalking up, “ Prinz Eugen, der 
edle Ritter,’ beneath his name. His musical talent—or rather 
genius, it was more than talent—was at that time not one-fifth part 
known to me, yet even what I saw excited my wonder. But these, 
and a long list of other active characteristics, all faded into in- 
significance before the towering passion of his existence—his love for 
his child. It was strange, it was touching, to see the bond between 
father and son. The child’s thoughts and words, as told in his eyes 
and from his lips, formed the man’s philosophy. I believe Eugen 
confided everything to his boy. His first thought in the morning, 
his last at night, was for der Kleine.* His leisure was—I cannot 
say “ given up” to the boy—but it was always passed with him. 

Courvoisier soon gained a reputation among our comrades for being 
sham and a delusion. They said that to look at him one would 
suppose that no more genial, jovial fellow could exist—there was 
kindliness in his glance, bon-camaraderie in his voice; a genial, open, 
human, sympathetic kind of influence in his nature, and in all he did, 
“ And yet,” said Karl Linders to me, with gesticulation, “ one never can 
get him to go anywhere. One may invite him, one may try to be 
friends with him, but no! off he goes home! What does the fellow 
want athome? He behaves like a young miss of fifteen, whose gover- 
ness won't let her mix with vulgar companions.” 

I laughed, despite myself, at this tirade of Karl. So that was how 
Eugen’s behaviour struck outsiders! 

“ And you are every bit as bad as he is, and as soft—he has made 
you so,” went on Linders vehemently. “It isn’t right. You two 
ought to be the leaders outside as well as in, but you walk yourselves 
away, and stay at home! At home, indeed! Let green goslings and 
grandfathers stay at home.” 


Indeed, Herr Linders was not a person who troubled home much ; 


* The little one. 
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spending his time from morning to night between theatre and concert- 
room, restauration and Verein. 

“ What do you do at home ?” he asked irately. 

“ That’s our concern, mein Lieber,” said I composedly ; thinking of 
young Sigmund, whose existence was unknown except to our two 
selves, and laughing. 

“ Are you composing a symphony ? or an opera buffa? You might 
tell a fellow.” 

I laughed again, and said we led a peaceable life, as honest 
citizens should ; and added, laying my hand upon his shoulder, for I had 
more of a leaning towards Karl, scamp though he was, than to any of the 
others, “ You might do worse than follow our example, old fellow.” 

“Bah!” said he, with unutterable contempt. “I’m aman; not a 
milksop. Besides, how do I know what your example is? You say 
you behave yourselves; but how am I to know it? I'll drop upon 
you unawares, and catch you, some time. See if I don’t.” 

The next evening, by a rare chance with us, was a free one—there 
was no opera and no concert; we had had Probe that morning, and 
were at liberty to follow the devices and desires of our own hearts 
that evening. 

These devices and desires led us straight home, followed by a 
sneering laugh from Herr Linders, which vastly amused me. The 
year was drawing to a close. Christmas was nigh: the weather was 
cold and unfriendly. Our stove was lighted; our lamp burnt plea- 
santly on the table; our big room looked homely and charming by 
these evening lights. Master Sigmund was wide awake in honour of 
the occasion, and sat upon my knee whilst hig father played the fiddle. 
I have not spoken of his playing before—it was, in its way, unique. 
Tt was not a violin that he played—it was a spirit that he invoked— 
and a strange answer it sometimes gave forth to his summons. To- 
night he had taken it up suddenly, and sat playing, without book, a 
strange melody which wrung my heart—full of minor cadences, with 
an infinite wail and weariness in it. I closed my eyes and listened. 
Tt was sad, but it was absorbing. When I opened my eyes again and 
looked down, I found that tears were running from Sigmund’s eyes. 
He was sobbing quietly—his head against my breast. 

“Tsay, Eugen! Look here !” 

“Is he crying? Poor little chap! He'll have a good deal to go 
through before he has learnt all his lessons,” said Eugen, laying 
down his violin. 

“What was that? I never heard it before.” 

“T have, often,” said he, resting his chin upon his hand, “in the 
sound of streams—in the rush of a crowd—upon a mountain—yes, 
even alone with the woman I——” he broke off abruptly. 
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“But never on a violin before ?” said I significantly. 

“No, never.” 

“Why don’t you print some of those impromptus that you are: 
always making ?” I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Ere I could pursue the question some 
one knocked at the door, and in answer to our Herein! appeared: a 
handsome, laughing face, and a head of wavy hair, which, with a tall, 
shapely figure, I recognised as those of Karl Linders. 

“T told you fellows ’'d hunt you up, and I always keep my word,” 
said he composedly. “You can’t very well turn me out for calling 
upon you.” 

He advanced. Courvoisier rose, and with a courteous cordiality 
offered his hand, and drew a chair up. Karl came forward, looking 
round, smiling and chuckling at the suecess of his experiment, and as 
he came opposite to me his eyes fell upom those of the: child, who had 
raised his head and was staring gravely at him. 

Never shall I forget the start—the look of amaze, almost of fear, 
which shot across the face of Herr Linders. Amazement would’ be 
a weak word with which to describe it. He stopped, stood stock-: 
still, in the middle of the room; his jaw fell—he gazed from one: to. 
the other of us in feeble astonishment, them said in a whisper : 

“ Donnerwetter! A child!” 

“Don’t use bad language belts the little innocent,” said’ I, 
enjoying his confusion. 

“Which of you does it belong to? Ts it he, or she?” he inquired. 
in an awe-struck and alarmed manner. 

“His name is Sigmund Courvoisier,” said I, with difficulty pre- 
serving my gravity. 

“Oh, indeed! I—I wasn’t aware——” began Karl, looking at Eugen. 
in such a peculiar manner—half respectful, half timid, half ashamed 
—that I could no longer contain my feelings, but burst into such a 
shout of laughter as I had not enjoyed for years. After a moment, 
Eugen joined in; we laughed peal after peal of laughter, while poor 
Karl stood feebly looking from one to the other of the company— 
speechless—crestfallen. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said at last, “I won’t intrude any longer- 
G a” 

He was making for the door, but Eugen made a dash after him, 
turned him round, and pushed him into a chair. 

“Sit down, man,” said he, stifling his laughter. “Sit down, man. 
Do you think the poor little fellow will hurt you ?” 

Karl cast a distrustful glance sideways at my nursling and spoke not. 

“Tm glad to see you,” pursued Eugen. “Why didn’t you come 
before ?” 
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At that Karl’s lips began to twitch with a humorous smile: pre- 
sently he too began to laugh, and seemed not to know how or when to 
stop. 

4 It beats all I ever saw or heard or dreamt of,” said he at last. 
“ That’s what brought you home in such a hurry every night. Let 
me congratulate you, Friedel! You make a first-rate nurse; when 
everything else fails I will give you a character as Kindermddchen ;* 
clean, sober, industrious, and not given to running after young 
men.” With which he roared again, and Sigmund surveyed him 
with a somewhat severe, though scarcely a disapproving expression. 
Karl seated himself near him, and, though not yet venturing to 
address him, cast various glances of blandishment and persuasion 
upon him. 

Half an hour passed thus, and a second knock was followed by the 
entrance of Frau Schmidt. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” she remarked in a tone which said 
unutterable things—scorn, contempt, pity—all finely blended into a 
withering sneer, as she cast her eyes around, and a slight but awful 
smile played about her lips. “ Half past eight, and that blessed 
baby not in bed yet. I knew how it would be. And ycx all 
smoking, too—natiirlich! You ought to know better, Herr Cour- 
voisier—you ought, at any rate,” she ‘added, scorn dropping into 
heart-piercing reproach. “Give him to me,” she added, taking him 
from me, and apostrophising him. “You poor, blessed lamb! Well 
for you that I’m here to look after you, that have had children of my 
own, and know a little about the sort of way that you ought to be 
brought up in.” 

Evident signs of uneasiness on Karl’s part, as Frau Schmidt, with 
the same extraordinary contortion of the mouth—half smile, half sneer 
—brought Sigmund to his father, to say good night. That process 
over, he was brought to me, and then, as if it were a matter which 
“understood itself,” to Karl. Eugen and I, like family men as we 
were, had gone through the ceremony with willing grace. Karl 
backed his chair a little, looked much alarmed, shot a queer glance at 
us, at the child, and then appealingly up into the woman’s face. We, 
through our smoke, watched him. 

“He looks so very—very ” he began. 

“Come, come, mein Herr, what does that mean? Kiss the little 
angel, and be thankful you may. The innocent! You ought to be 
delighted,” said she, standing with grenadier-like stiffness beside him. 

“He won’t bite you, Karl,” I said reassuringly. “He's quite 
harmless.” 

Thus encouraged, Herr Linders stooped forv.ard, and touched the 


* Nursemaid. 
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cheek of the child with his lips; then, as if surprised, stroked it with 
his finger. 

“ Lieber Himmel! how soft! Like satin, or rose-leaves!” he 
murmured, as the woman carried the child away, shut the door, and 
disappeared. 

“ Does she tackle you in that way every night ?” he inquired next. 

“ Every evening,” said Eugen. “And I little dare open my lips 
before her. You would notice how quiet I kept? It’s because I am 
afraid of her.” 

Frau Schmidt, who had at first objected so strongly to the advent. 
of the child, was now devoted to it, and would have resented ex- 
ceedingly the idea of allowing any one but herself to put it to bed, 
dress or undress it, or look after it in general. This state of things 
had crept on very gradually: she had never said how fond she was 
of the child, but put her kindness upon the ground that as a Christian 
woman she could not stand by and see it mishandled by a couple of 
men, and oh! the unutterable contempt upon the word “men.” 
Under this disguise she attempted to cover the fact that she delighted 
to have it with her, to kiss it, fondle it, admire it, and “do for it.” 
We knew now that no sooner had we left the house than the child 
would be brought down, and would never leave the care of Frau 
Schmidt until our return, or until he was in bed and asleep. She 
said he was a quiet child, and “did not’.give so much trouble.” 
Indeed the little fellow won a friend in whoever saw him. He had 
made another conquest to-night. Karl Linders,’after puffing away 
for some time, inquired, with an affectation of indifference : 

“ How old is he—the little one ?” 

“ 'Three—a little more.” 

“ Handsome little fellow !” 

“ Glad you think so.” 

“Sure of it. But I didn’t know, Courvoisier—so sure as I live, I 
knew nothing about it !” 

“T dare say not. Did I ever say you did ?” 

I saw that Karl wished to ask another question, one which had 
trembled upon my own lips many a time, but which I had never 
asked—which I knew that I never should ask. “The mother of that 
child—is she alive or dead? Why may we never hear one word of 
her? Why this silence, as of the grave? Was she your wife? Did 
you love her? Did she love you? 

Questions which could not fail to come to me, and about which my 
thoughts would hang for hours. I could imagine a woman being 
very deeply in love with Courvoisier. Whether he would love very 
deeply himself; whether love would form a mainspring of his life 
and actions, or whether it took only a secondary place—I speak of 
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the love of woman—TI could not guess. I could decide upon many 
points of his character. He was a good friend, a high-minded and a 
pure-minded man; his every-day life, the turn of his thoughts and 
conversation, showed me that as plainly as any great adventure could 
have done. That he was an ardent musician, an artist in the truest 
and deepest sense, of a quixotically generous and unselfish nature— 
all this I had already proved. That he loved his child with a love 
not short of passion was patent to me every day. But upon the past, 
silence so utter as I never before met with. Not a hint; not an 
allusion ; not one syllable. 

Little Sigmund was not yet three and a half. The story upon 
which his father maintained so deep a silence was not, could not be a 
very old one. His behaviour gave me no clue as to whether it had 
been a joyful or a sorrowful one. Mere silence could tell me nothing. 
Some men are silent about their griefs; some about their joys. I 
knew not in which direction his disposition lay. 

I saw Karl look at him that evening once or twice, and I trembled 
lest the blundering, good-natured fellow should make the mistake of 
asking some question. But he did not; I need not have feared. 
People were not in the habit of putting obtrusive questions to Eugen 
Courvoisier. The danger was somehow quietly tided over, the delicate 
ground avoided. 

The conversation wandered quietly off to commonplace topics— 
the state of the orchestra; tales of its doings; the tempers of our 
different conductors—Malperg of the opera; Woelfl of the ordinary 
concerts, which took place two or three times a week, when we fiddled 
and the public ate, drank, and listened ; lastly, Von Francius, kénig- 
licher Musikdirektor. 

Karl Linders gave his opinion freely upon the men in authority. 
He had nothing to do with them, nothing to hope or fear from them ; 
he filled a quiet place amongst the violoncellists, and had attained his 
twenty-eighth year without displaying any violent talent or tendency 
to distinguish himself, otherwise than by getting as much mirth out of 
life as possible, and living in a perpetual state of “ carelesse contente.” 

He desired to know what Courvoisier thought of Von Francius ; 
for curiosity—the fault of those idle persons who afterwards develop 
into busybodies—was already beginning to leave its traces on Herr 
Linders. It was less known than guessed that the state of things 
between Courvoisier and Von Francius was less peace than armed 
neutrality. The intense politeness of Von Francius to his first 
violinist, and the punctilious ceremoniousness of the latter towards 
his chief, were topics of speculation and amusement to the whole 
orchestra. 

“T think Von Francius would be a fiend if he could,” said Karl 
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comfortably. “I wouldn’t stand it if he spoke to me as he speaks to 
some people.” 

“Qh, they like it!” said Courvoisier; and Karl stared. 

“Girls don’t object to a little bullying; anything rather than be 
left quite alone,” he went on tranquilly. 

“Girls!” ejaculated Karl. 

“You mean the young ladies in the chorus, don’t you?” asked 
Courvoisier, unmovedly. “He is severe with them, I don’t deny; 
but they come back again.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Karl, accepting the rebuff. 

He had noé referred to the young ladies of the chorus. 

“ Have you heard Von Francius play ?” he began next. 

“ Natiirlich !” 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“T think it is superb!” said Courvoisier. 

Baffled again, Karl was silent. 

“The power and the daring of it are grand,” went on Eugen heartily. 
“T could listen to him for hours. To see him seat himself before the 
piano, as if he were sitting down to read a newspaper, and do what 
he does, without moving a muscle, is simply superb—there’s no other 
word. Other men may play the piano; he takes the key-board and 
plays with it, and it says what he likes.” 

I looked at him, and was satisfied. He found the same want in 
Von Francius’s “superb” manipulation that I did—the glitter of a 
diamond, not the glow of a fire. 

Karl had not the subtlety to retort, “ Ay, but does it say what we 
like?” He subsided again, merely giving a meek assent to the 
proposition, and saying suggestively : 

“ He’s not liked, though he is such a popular fellow.” 

“The public is often a great fool.” 

“ Well, but you can’t expect it to kiss the hand that slaps it in the 
face, as Von Francius does,” said Karl, driven to metaphor, probably 
for the first time in his life, and seeming astonished at having 
discovered a hitherto unknown mental property pertaining to 
himself. 

Courvoisier laughed. 

“T’m certain of one thing: Von Francius will go on slapping the 
public’s face. I won’t say how it will end; but it would not surprise 
me in the least to see the public at his feet, as it is now at those 
—————” 

“Humph!” said Karl reflectively. 

He did not stay much longer, but having finished his cigar, rose. 
He seemed to feel very apologetic, and out of the fulness of his heart 
his mouth spake : 
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“T really wouldn’t have intruded if I had known——” 

“Known what ?” inquired Eugen, with well-assumed surprise. 

“T thought you were just by yourselves, you know, and 

“So we are; but we can do with other society. Friedel here gets 
very tedious sometimes—in fact, langweilig. Come again, nicht 
way 2” 

“Tf I shan’t be in your way,” said Karl, looking round the room 
with somewhat wistful eyes. 

We assured him to the contrary, and he promised, with unnecessary 
emphasis, to come again. 

“He will return; I know he will!” sang Eugen after he had gone. 

The next time that Herr Linders arrived, which was ere many days 
had passed, he looked excited and important; and after the first greet- 
ings were over, he undid a great number of papers, which wrapped and 
enfolded a parcel of considerable dimensions, and displayed to our 
enraptured view a white woolly animal of stupendous dimensions, 
fastened upon a green stand, which stand, when pressed, caused the 
creature to give forth a howl, like unto no lowing of oxen or bleating of 
sheep ever heard on earth. This inviting-looking creature he held 
forth towards Sigmund, who stared at it. 

“Perhaps he’s got one already ?” said Karl, seeing that the child did 
not display any violent enthusiasm about the treasure. 

“Oh no!” said Eugen promptly. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t know what it is,” I suggested rather unkindly, 
scarcely able to keep my countenance at the idea of that baby playing 
with such a toy. 

“Perhaps not,” said Karl more cheerfully, kneeling down by my 
side—Sigmund sat on my knee—and squeezing the stand, so that the 
woolly animal howled. “Sieh! Sigmund! Look at the pretty 
lamb !” 

“Oh, come, Karl! Are you a lamb? Call it an eagle at once,” 
said I seoptically. 

“Tt is a lamb, isn’t it?” said he, turning it over. ‘They called it 
a lamb at the shop.” 

“A very queer lamb: not a German breed, anyhow.” 

“Now I think of it, my little sister has one, but she calls it a 
rabbit, * believe.” 

“Very likely. You might call that anything, and no one could 
contradict you.” 

“Well, der Kleine doesn’t know the difference : it’s a toy,” said 
Karl desperately. 

“ Not a toy that seems to take his fancy much,” said I, as Sigmund, 
with evident signs of displeasure, turned away from the animal on the 
green stand, and refused to look at it. Karl looked despondent. 
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“ He doesn’t like the look of it,” said he plaintively. “I thought 
I was sure to be right in this. My little sister” (Karl’s little sister 
had certainly never been so often quoted by her brother before) “ plays 
for hours with that thing that she calls a rabbit.” 

Eugen had come to the rescue, and grasped the woolly animal, 
which Karl had contemptuously thrown aside. After convincing 
himself by near examination as to which was intended for head and 
which for tail, he presented it to his son, remarking that it was 
“a pretty toy.” 

“Til pray for you after that, Eugen—often, and earnestly,” 
said I. . 

Sigmund looked appealingly at him, but seeing that his father 
appeared able to endure the presence of the beast, and seemed to wish 
him to do the same, from some dark and inscrutable reason not to be 
grasped by so young a mind—for he was modest as to his own 
intelligence—he put out his small arm, received the creature into it, 
and embracing it round the body, held it to his side, and looked at 
Eugen with a pathetic expression. 

“Pretty plaything, nicht wahr ?” said Eugen encouragingly. 

Sigmund nodded, silently. The animal emitted a howl; the child 
winced, but looked resigned. Eugen rose and stood at some little 
distance, looking on. Sigmund continued to embrace the animal with 
the same resigned expression, until Karl, stooping, took it away. 

“You mustn’t make him, just because I brought it,” said he. 
* Better luck next time. I see he’s not a common child. I must try 
to think of something else.” 

We commanded our countenances with difficulty, but preserved 
them. Sigmund’s feelings had been severely wounded. For many 
days he eyed Karl with a strange, cold glance, which the latter used 
every art in his power to change, and at last succeeded. Woolly 
lambs became a forbidden subject. Nothing annoyed Karl more than 
for us to suggest, if Sigmund happened to be a little cross or mournful 
—< Suppose you just go home, Karl, and fetch that ‘lamb-rabbit-lion.’ 
I’m sure he would like it.” From that time the child had another 
worshipper, and we a constant visitor in Karl Linders. 

We sat together one evening—Eugen and I, after Sigmund had 
been in bed a long time, after the opera was over—chatting, as we 
often did, or as often remained silent. He had been reading, and the 
book from which he read was a volume of English poetry. At last, 
laying the book aside, he said : 

“The first night we met, you fainted away from exhaustion and 
jong fasting. You said you would tell me why you had allowed 
yourself to do so, but you have never kept your word.” 

“T didn’t care to eat. People eat to live—except those who live to 
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eat; and I was not very anxious to live, I didn’t care for my life, in 
fact, I wished I was dead.” 


“Why? An unlucky love?” 

“ T, bewahre!* I never knew what it was to be in love in my 
life,” said I, with perfect truth. 

“Ts that true, Friedel ?” he asked, apparently surprised. 

“As true as possible. I think a timely love-affair, however 
unlucky, would have roused me and brought me to my senses again.” 

“General melancholy ?” 

“Oh, I was alone in the world. I had been reading, reading, 
reading : my brain was one dark and misty muddle of Kant, Schopen- 
hauer, Yon Hartmann, and a few others. I read them one after 
another, as quickly as possible: the mixture had the same effect upon 
my mind as the indiscriminate contents of a toffy-shop would have 
upon Sigmund’s stomach—it made it sick. In my crude, ungainly, 
unfinished fashion I turned over my information, laying down big 
generalisations upon a foundation of experience of the smallest 
possible dimensions, and all upon one side.” 

He nodded. “ Ei! I know it.” 

’ “And after considering the state of the human race—that is to say, 
the half-dozen people I knew, and the miseries of the human lot as set 
forth in the books I had read, and having proved to myself, all up in 
that little room, you know ”—I pointed to my bedroom— “ that there 
neither was nor could be heaven or hell or any future state; and 
having decided, also from that room, that there was no place for me in 
the world, and that I was very likely actually filling the place of some 
other man, poorer than I was, and able to think life a good thing” 
(Eugen was smiling to himself in great amusement), “I came to the 
conclusion that the best thing I could do was to leave the world.” 

“Were you going to starve yourself to death? That is rather a 
tedious process, nicht wahr ?” 

“Oh no! I had not decided upon any means of effacing myself ; 
and it was really your arrival which brought on that fainting fit, for 
if you hadn’t turned up when you did I should probably have 
thought of my interior some time before seven o'clock. But you came. 
Eugen, I wonder what sent you up to my room just at that very time, 
on that very day !” 

“Von Francius,” said Eugen tranquilly. “I had seen him, and he 
was very busy and referred me to you—that’s all.” 

“ Well—let us call it Von Francius.” 

“But what’s the end of it? Is that the whole story ?” 

“T thought I might as well help you a bit,” said I rather awk- 
wardly. ‘ You were not like other people, you see—it was the child, 

* “Oh, Heaven forbid !” 
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I think. I was as much amazed as Karl, if I didn’t show it so much, 
and after that———” 


“ After that?” 


“Well. There was the child, you see, and things seemed quite 
different somehow. I’ve been very comfortable” (this was my way of 
putting it) “ever since, and I am curious to see what the boy will be 
like in a few years. Shall you make him into a musician too?” 

Courvoisier’s brow clouded a little. 

“T don’t know,” was all he said. Later, I learnt the reason of that 
“don’t know.” 

“So it was no love-affair ?” said Eugen again. ‘“ Then I have beer 
wrong all the time. I quite fancied it was some girl ‘ 

“What could make you think so?” I asked, with a whole-hearted 
laugh. “TI tell you I don’t know what it is to be in love. The other 
fellows are always in love. They are in a constant state of Schwdr- 
merez about some girl or other. It goes in epidemics. They have 
not each a separate passion. The whole lot of them will go mad 
about one young woman. I can’t understand it. I wish I could, for 
they seem to enjoy it so much.” 

“You heathen!” said he, but not in a very bantering tone. 

“Why, Eugen, do you mean to say that you are so very susceptible? 
Oh, I beg your pardon,” I added hastily, shocked and confused to find 
that I had been so nearly overstepping the boundary which I had 
always marked out for myself. And I stopped abruptly. 

“That’s like you, Friedhelm !” said he, in a tone which was in some 
way different from his usual one. “I never knew such a ridiculous, 
chivalrous, punctilious fellow as you are. Tell me something—did 
you never speculate about me?” 

“ Never impertinently, I assure you, Eugen,” said I earnestly. 

He laughed. 

“ You impertinent! That is amusing, I must say. But surely 
you have given me a thought now and then: have wondered whether 
I had a history, or sprang out of nothing ?” 

“ Certainly, and wondered what your story was; but I do not need 
to know it to——” 

“T understand. Well, but it is rather difficult to say this to such 


an unsympathetic person; you won't understand it. I have been in 
love, Friedel.” 


“So I can suppose.” 

I waited for the corollary, “and been loved in return,” but it did 
not come. He said, “And received as much regard in return as I 
deserved—perhaps more.” 

AsI could not cordially assent to this proposition, I remained silent. 

After a pause he went on: “I am eight-and-twenty, and have 
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lived my life. The story won’t bear raking up now—perhaps never. 
For a long time I went on my own way, and was satisfied with it— 
blindly, inanely, densely satisfied with it; then all at once I was 
brought to reason——” He laughed, not a very pleasant laugh. 
“Brought to reason,” he resumed, “but how? By waking one 
morning to find myself a spoiled man, and spoiled by myself, too.” 

A pause, while I turned this information over in my mind, and then 
said composedly : 

“T don’t quite believe in your being a spoiled man. Granted that 
you have made some fiasco—even a very bad one—what is to prevent 
your making a life again ?” 

“Ha, ha!” said he ungenially. “Things not dreamt of, Friedel, 
by your straightforward philosophy. One night I was, take it all in 
all, straight with the world and my destiny; the next night I was an 
outcast, and justly so. I don’t complain. I have no right to 
complain.” 

Again he laughed. 

“T once knew some one,” said I, “ who used to say that many 2 
good man and many a great man was lost to the world simply because 
nothing interrupted the course of his prosperity.” 

“Don’t suppose that Iam an embryo hero of any description,” 
said he bitterly. “I am merely, as I said, a spoiled man, brought 
to his senses, and with life before him to go through as best he 
may; and the knowledge that his own fault has brought him to what 
he is.” 


“But look here! If it is merely a question of name or money,” I 
began. 

“Tt is not merely that; but suppose it were, what then ?” 

“Tt lies with yourself. You may make a name either asa com- 
poser or performer—your head or your fingers will secure you money 
and fame.” : 

“None the less should I be, as I said, a spoiled man,” he said 
quietly. “TI should be ashamed to come forward. It was I myself 
who sent myself and my prospects Caput,* and for that sort obscurity 
is the best taste and the right sphere.” 

“But there’s the boy,” I suggested. “Let him have the ad- 
vantage.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” he said suddenly, and wincing visibly, as if I had 
touched a raw spot. “No; my one hope for him is that he may 
never be known as my son.” 

“ But—but——” 


* Caput—a German slang expression, with the general significance of 
the English “ gone to smash,” but also a hundred other and wider meanings, 
impossible to render in brief. 
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“ Poor little beggar! I wonder what will become of him?” he 
uttered, after a pause, during which I did not speak again. 

Eugen puffed fitfully at his cigar, and at last, knocking the ash 
from it, and avoiding my eyes, he said in a low voice: 

“T suppose some time I must leave the boy.” 

“ Leave him!” I echoed intelligently. 

“When he grows a little older—before he is old enough to feel it 
very much, though, I must part from him. It will be better.” 

Another pause. No sign of emotion, no quiver of the lips, no 
groan, though the heart might be afaint. I sat speechless. 

“T have not come to the conclusion lately. I’ve always known it,” 
he went on, and spoke slowly. “I have known it—and have thought 
about it—so as to get accustomed to it—see ?” 

T nodded. 

“ At that time—as you seem to havea fancy for the child—will 
you give an eye to him—sometimes, Friedel—that is, if you care 
enough for me 

For a moment I did not speak. Then I said: 

“You are quite sure the parting must take place?” 

He assented. 

“When it does, will you “give him to me—to my charge alto- 
gether ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tf he must lose one father, let me grow as like another to him as 
I can.” 

“ Friedhelm——” 

“On no other condition,” said I. “I will not ‘have an eye’ to 
him occasionally. I will noé let him go out alone amongst strangers, 
and give a look in upon him now and then.” 

Eugen had covered his face with his hands, but spoke not. 

“Twill have him with me altogether, or not at all,’ I finished, 
with a kind of jerk. 

“Impossible !” said he, looking up with a pale face, and eyes full of 
anguish—the more intense in that he uttered not a word of it. ‘“Im- 
possible! You are no relation—he has not a claim—there is not a 
reason—not the wildest reason for such a——” 

“Yes, there is; there is the reason that I won’t have it otherwise,” 
said I doggedly. 

“Tt is fantastic, like your insane self,” he said, with a forced smile, 
which cut me, somehow, more than if he had groaned. 

“ Fantastic! I don’t know what you mean. What good would it 
be to me to see him with strangers? I should only make myself 
miserable with wishing to have him. I don’t know what you mean 
by fantastic.” 
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He drew a long breath. “So be it, then,” said he, at last. “ And 
he need know nothing about his father. I may even see him frem 
time to time without his knowing—see him growing into a man like 
you, Friedel; it would be worth the separation, even if one had not 
to make a merit of necessity; yes, well worth it.” 

“Like me? Nee, mein Lieber ;* he shall be something rather 
better than I am, let us hope,” said I; “ but there is time enough to 
talk about it.” 

“Oh yes! Ina year or two from now,” said he, almost inaudibly. 
“The worst of it is that in a case like this, the years go so fast, so 
cursedly fast.” 

I could make no answer to this, and he added, “ Give me thy hand 
upon it, Friedel.” 

Theld out my hand. We had risen, and stood, looking steadfastly 
into each other’s eyes. 

“TI wish I were—what I might have been—to pay you for this,” 
he said hesitatingly, wringing my hand, and laying his left for a 
moment on my shoulder; then, without another word, went into his 
room, shutting the door after him. 

I remained still—sadder, gladder than I had ever been before. 
Never had I so intensely felt the deep, eternal sorrow of life—that 
sorrow which can be avoided by none who rightly live; yet never had 
life towered before me so rich and so well worth living out, so capable 
of high exaltation, pure! purpose, full satisfaction, and sufficient 
reward. My quarrel with existence was at an end. 


* “Nay, my dear fellow.” 
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Dr. Doran, §.3.K. 


“ All heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.”—SHIRLEY. 


E1cHTeEn hundred and twenty-seven was a year of theatrical events. 
It was the year in which the younger Kean made his unsuccessful 
début at the great theatre that had witnessed his father’s long series 
of triumphs. It was the year in which the father withdrew from the 
theatre, where he had won his brilliant fame and the larger part of 
the £200,000 that had rewarded his histrionic efforts since 1814, 
and for the first time trod the boards of Covent Garden. It was also 
the year in which the greatest English tragedian of the nineteenth 
century reappeared at Drury Lane after his second visit to the 
United States. 

Edmund Kean’s absence in America had afforded English play- 
goers time to review the circumstances that had determined them to 
drive the splendid actor from the stage. The pleasure of punishing 
a celebrated delinquent having been followed by the discovery that 
his absence was a serious misfortune to the country whose sensibilities 
he had wounded, the world began to entertain doubts respecting the 
justice and prudence of the extreme measures that had been used for 
the vindication and security of domestic morality. The victory, 
which deprived the victors of a chief source of happiness, was an affair 
for regret rather than congratulation. The punishment, which hurt 
the culprit only a few degrees more than those who administered it, 
was too complete. It told in the misdemeanant’s favour that his 
offence was even more common than grievous, and that some of his 
noisiest accusers were persons of impeachable manners. It told yet 
more to his advantage that many people had a painful suspicion that 
their censure of the erring man would have been less passionate and 
clamorous, had not their virtuous anger been stimulated for selfish 
ends by his professional rivals. Moreover, even if it could have 
afforded to persist in severity towards the actor, society would have 
relented to him out of growing indifference to a scandal that could no 
longer afford vivid excitement. Hence it came to pass that, without 
avowing any regret for the extravagances of which it was secretly 
ashamed, the world decided to let bygones be bygones, and to welcome 
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the tragedian back to his old home with an enthusiasm which should 
satisfy him that he was completely forgiven. 

When the curtain rose on the 7th of January 1827, in Drury 
Lane Theatre, Edmund Kean faced a house, crowded in every corner 
from pit to gallery, that proclaimed with fit uproar the general delight 
at his return to the city of his birth. If the riot of gladness dis- 
pleased any individuals of assembly, they had the prudence to feign 
concurrence with an overpowering sentiment, and to conceal a dis- 
approval that would have exposed them to serious peril, had it been 
revealed by hiss or murmur. On the actor’s part, there was no 
reluctance to render the fittest acknowledgment of such a generous 
reception. Indulgence had irreparably broken his fine constitution ; 
and the torture of sharp griefs and fierce resentments had so worn 
and fretted his nerves that only the very thinnest partitions divided 
his wit from madness. But never had he shown himself a nobler or 
more perfect actor—in voice, countenance, bearing, gesture, art, 
artifice—than he was on that triumphant night. And amongst the 
many who regarded him with a satisfaction qualified with amazement, 
and the few who caught with critical exactness and delight every 
note and pause and thrilling cadence of the actor’s melodious voice, 
was @ very young man—indeed a man so young that he might almost 
be styled a boy—who thirty-seven years later wrote upon an eloquent 
page— 


“T shall not soon forget that January night of 1827, on which he re- 
appeared at Drury Lane in Shylock. A rush so fearful, an audience so 
packed, a reconciliation so complete, acting so faultless, and a dramatic 
enjoyment so exquisite, I never experienced. Nothing was heeded, indeed 
the scenes were passed over, till Shylock was to appear; and I have heard 
no such shout since as that which greeted him. Fire, strength, beauty ; 
every quality of the actor seemed to have acquired fresh life.” 


The writer adds: “It was all deceptive, however. The actor was 
all but extinguished, after this convulsive but seemingly natural 
effort.” 

When those last words were being penned, no living person had a 
better right than their author to put them on paper ; for no one then 
living had followed the great actor more closely step by step from 
that night of triumphant reappearance till it was manifest to com- 
petent observers that he would never again charm a critical audience 


even for a single minute. 


In the December following Edmund Kean’s memorable reconcilia- 
tion with London play-goers at Drury Lane, the same youthful man 
of letters was amongst the throng of the Covent Garden house when 
the tragedian played Othello to Young’s Iago, Charles Kemble’s 
‘Cassio, Farley’s Roderigo, and Miss Jarman’s Desdemona, and per- 
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formed the part in a manner that afforded no sign’ of failing power. 
He was also one of those few who, having the privilege of going 
behind the scenes, saw the actor on each of his retirements from the 
stage fall upon a chair, that was placed for him jbetween the wings, 
and revive his flickering energy with deep draughts of “that very 
brown, very hot, and very strong brandy-and-water which alone 
kept alive the once noble Moor.” This was the occasion when the 
theatre was so densely crowded with people that some of them were 
glad to escape from the stifling atmosphere and tumultuous assembly 
before the play began; and when the confusion and discomfort of the 
multitude contending for places threatened still graver disturbance, 
“T saw,” the young spectator of the tumultuous scene wrote six-and- 
thirty years later in our best history of the English stage— 


“Strong men clamber from the pit over the lower boxes to escape 
suffocation, and weak men in a fainting condition passed by friendly 
hands towards the air in the same way. I remember Charles Kemble, in 
his lofty, bland way, trying to persuade a too closely packed audience to. 
fancy themselves comfortable, and to be silent, which they would not be 
till he appeared who, on that and some after-nights, could subdue them to. 
silence or stir them into ecstasy at his will.” 


The same worthy record of the achievements of our greatest players: 
commemorates in a nobly worded passage the matchless art of Edmund 
Kean’s impersonation of Sir Giles Overeach. 


“In this last character,” it is observed, “all the qualities of Kean’s 
voice came out to wonderful purpose, especially in the scene where Love} 
asks him— 

‘Are you not moved with the sad imprecations 
And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By your sinister practices ?” 


to which Sir Giles replies— 


‘Yes, as rocks are 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is moved 
When wolves, with hunger pin’d, howl at her brightness.’ 


“T seem still to hear the words and the voice as I pen this passage; now 
composed, now grand as the foamy billows; so fiute-like on the word 
‘moon,’ creating a scene with the sound; and anon sharp, harsh, fierce in 
the last line, with a look upward from those matchless eyes that rendered 
the troop visible, and their howl perceptible to the ear; the whole serenity 
of the man, and the solidity of his temper, being illustrated less by the 
assurance in the succeeding words than by the exquisite music in the tone 
with which he uttered the word ‘ brightness.’ ” 


The writer of these eloquent words was John Doran ; and to show 
that he waf a man of fine sensibility, and a writer whose nervous and 
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masterly pen could give fit expression to noble thought, it is enough 
to quote a passage so musically strong and sweetly strenuous, and to 
observe that it was a fair example of his literary style when, laying 
aside the familiar and occasionally careless manner of his slighter 
compilations of literary curiosities, he aimed at stately and impressive 
utterance. 

A member of a family that had been honourably placed at 
Drogheda for many generations, and was in remoter time one of the 
most powerful of Ireland’s historic septs, it was only natural for 
Doran to cherish a measure of ancestral pride, and to reflect with 
self-complacency on the ancient dignity of his forefathers, who are 
commemorated in an Irish song that has for its refrain— 

“ Ah woe for the Callaghans, Brallaghans, 
The Horans, 
The Dorans, 


The Morans, 
The Maunsells, O’Brians, and Blighs.” 


A characteristic passage in one of his journals records the pleasure he 
experienced, during a visit which he paid to Ireland in one of his later 
years, on finding that his people were remembered affectionately by 
the peasantry of Louth, and that the mere mention of his name was 
a passport to the affectionate regard of the Irish whom he encountered 
in his holiday tour. His secret pride of ancestry, and his belief that 
Dorans were made of nature’s purest gold, are agreeably betrayed. 
by the following whimsical entry made by his pen on a leaf of the 
book of autographs kept by his friend Dr. Diamond of Twickenham. 
House: “John Doran—D’oran dor en avant, 26 April, 1859,. 
Twickenham House.” But it was not compatible with his manly 
self-respect and the simplicity of his nature to value himself unduly 
on the social advantages of his progenitors. He was no more capable 
of vaunting his own virtues than of boasting of their achievements. 
Moreover, there were considerations that tempered his pleasant and. 
wholesome pride of race with secret mortification, and disposed him at 
times to conceal it from those who would have been least likely to 
contemn it. By sentiment and principle Doran was a Tory of the 
old Eldonian type, regarding the younger Pitt with reverence, and 
abhorring cordially all political movements which encouraged the 
populace to oppose or criticise their appointed rulers. His scorn of 
the professional agitators of the Emerald Isle, who are perpetually 
discovering new political grievances, and declaiming against the 
enormities of Saxon misgovernment, was supreme; and at moments 
of exceptional fervour he expressed it with a vehemence savouring of 
personal animosity, and a sharpness scarcely innocent of rancour. 
With such a creed and disposition on political matters, it troubled and 
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chafed him to remember that some of his nearest ancestors suffered 
seriously in fortune and credit from their devotion to what they 
called “ the national cause” and “ the national party,” and that his own 
father had openly favoured and supported an insurrection against the 
Government before he quitted his native land and established himself 
in London. 

The precise year in which the elder Doran came to London is 
unknown ; but it is certain that he did not leave Ireland until the 
final and complete suppression of their insurrectionary movements had 
deprived the “ patriots” of all hope of seeing her speedily liberated 
from Saxon thraldom, and that he was engaged in commercial 
pursuits in London before the birth of his only son, which event took 
place there on the 11th of March 1807. 

Though he did not love the English Government, the elder Doran 
consented to serve it in the way of business; and shortly after his 
boy’s birth he was so fortunate as to obtain a contract from the 
Admiralty to supply the Channel Fleet with certain provisions. 
This engagement was attended with a notable incident. For the 
execution of the contract it was necessary for the merchant to visit 
the fleet; and in the fulfilment of his duty to the Crown he was 
sailing in the channel when the cutter on which he was a passenger 
fell into the hands of a French cruiser. The consequence was that, 
as a prisoner of war, he spent the next two or three years under the 
dominion of an emperor whom he held in higher admiration than his 
own sovereign. One good result of this misadventure was that the 
prisoner, who was a man of unusual mental quickness and considerable 
culture, made himself a master of the French language, which he, in 
due course, imparted to his child. A less fortunate consequence of 
the mishap was that the residence on French soil confirmed the 
Irishman in his favourable opinion of the first Napoleon. On 
recovering his freedom and returning to London, he made no secret 
of his admiration of the Emperor’s genius and character, and of his 
regret that so great a ruler was completely misunderstood by the 
English people. It followed that in his childhood John Doran was 
educated to regard Bonaparte as an exemplary personage, and to 
wish him success in all his undertakings. In his later years he used 
to recall his excitement at hearing that the great emperor was fighting 
a glorious battle with his enemies in the neighbourhood of Leipsic, 
which could not fail to terminate in the utter defeat of his miserable 
adversaries. After telling his six-year-old son the stirring news, the 
elder Doran snapped his fingers contemptuously at the cowardly 
combination of Russians and Austrians and Prussians, and cried 
exultingly, “Sure, my boy, Boney is cutting them up like onions.” 

But if the elder Doran was a perilous teacher of politics to a young 
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mind, he proved himself an excellent father, and well deserved the 
reverential gratitude which never failed to brighten the younger 
Doran’s eyes when in his later years he enlarged on the goodness of 
his sire. Much of the son’s sterling worth is referable to the influence 
of the sire, who trained him in his childhood to value truth above all 
things, and to walk steadfastly in the ways of honesty. The pains 
which the father took with his boy’s education are alike creditable 
to his intelligence and parental solicitude. Having grounded him in 
Latin and Greek, and taught him to write and speak French, the 
elder Doran sent the lively and precocious lad to one of the best and 
most famous of London’s private schools, where he distinguished him- 
self by intellectual quickness and versatility. The school was Mr. 
Matheson’s honourably remembered school in Margaret Street, Caven- 
dish Square, where the annual prizes were always distributed to 
their winners by persons of social eminence, and at least on one 
occasion by H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. One of the memorials which 
Mr. Alban Doran, F.R.C.S., will preserve amongst his choicest relics 
and curiosities is the silver medal which his father carried off from 
numerous competitors at the Margaret Street Academy, and which is 
inscribed on the obverse, “ For being the first in French, Geography, 
and Elocution at Mr. Matheson’s Academy, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square,” the inscription on the reverse being, “Presented by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent to John Doran, aged 12 years.” 
Three years later the quick pupil gave a still more remarkable proof 
of his intellectual vivacity by producing a play on the familiar tradi- 
tion of ‘The Wandering Jew,’ which was actually put on the stage of 
the Surrey Theatre, and performed for the first time when he was 
only fifteen years old. One of the writer’s numerous diaries contains 
this entry: “2 September, 1832. It is, I think, this day ten years 
since my play of ‘The Wandering Jew’ was first performed at the 
Surrey Theatre.” 

Had his father lived to carry out his design for the boy’s education, 
John Doran would have finished his preliminary education at one of 
the universities, and in his early manhood would have entered one 
of the three learned professions. But having lost his mother at a yet 
earlier period of his career, John Doran lost his father at an age when 
paternal control and assistance are especially serviceable to young 
men. He had not completed his seventeenth year when he stood 
over his father’s grave; and the misfortune was all the more disastrous 
because the good man had passed away without leaving his son an 
adequate provision, or even the means of completing his education. 
The case would have been less hard had Doran possessed a near rela- 
tion able and willing to afford him protection and assistance. But 


Doran had no such relative. Nor could he venture or condescend to 
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seek counsel or aid from any of his father’s most familiar comrades ; 
for they were the political malcontents who had continued to the last 
to hang about the elder Doran, on the strength of their old connec- 
tion with him during the Irish troubles of 98. The men whose 
hungry selfishness and mean arts had inspired him with repugnance 
to their whole class, and caused him to his dying day to shun pro- 
fessional “patriots” as peculiarly odious knaves, were no persons 
from whom he could accept a favour or with whom he would associate 
himself more closely. It was obvious that he must take his share in 
the battle of life by his own strength, and win distinction by his 
own right hand. 

The gratitude and tender admiration with which Doran remembered 
his father are exhibited in the following stanza of a poem, entitled 


‘Old Letters,’ which the son wrote long after the elder Doran’s 
death :-— 


“Yes, here is one, an only one, 

A father’s blest and holy hand, 

That calls up scenes I thought had flown, 
Which rise as to a wizard’s wand. 

Here are his words of valued praise, 
His hopes exprest, his anxious joy, 

And wishes for the lengthened days, 
And welfare of his wayward boy.” 


Fortunately employment of an honourable kind was offered to 
Doran at the moment when it was urgently needed. The first Lord 
Glenlyon of Glenlyon, county Perth, second son of John, fourth Duke of 
Athole, required the services of a tutor having a knowledge of French, 
as well as the usual attainments of a classical master, for his son. 
Possibly Doran’s high reputation at the Margaret Street School may 
have helped to procure for him a situation which would at the present 
time be seized with avidity by graduates in honours of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and which it may be added would in these times be offered 
only to men who had done well in the schools at one of the old uni- 
versities. The young scholar’s proficiency in French was, however, 
the qualification that recommended him most strongly to Lord 
Glenlyon, who had determined that his heir should pass the greater 
part of his period of tutelage on the Continent, and should be made 
to regard the’ attainment of living languages a chief object of his 
studies. Anyhow young Doran was selected for the office of tutor 
to the boy, who in his thirty-third year became the sixth Duke of 
Athole; and in discharging the duties of that place of trust he spent 
most of his time for several successive years out of Great Britain. 
In company with his pupil he witnessed Charles the Tenth’s corona- 
tion at Rheims; and at Paris he more than once on Corpus Christi 
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saw that monarch walk bare-headed behind the crucifix from the 
Tuileries, whilst the spectators were divided between admiration of 
his piety and displeasure at his submissiveness to priestly rule. At 
one of these exhibitions of royal devoutness young Doran heard several 
soldiers of the guard, immediately after presenting arms to the King, 
mutter their dislike of a usage that required monarchs to debase 
themselves before calotins. Another incident of his residence in 
Paris, whilst he had charge of Lord Glenlyon’s son, was the expul- 
sion of Manuel the Republican from the Chamber of Deputies ; 
on which occasion he was one of an excited crowd that saw the 
cavalry charge the mob with drawn swords. Quite forgetful of 
his own danger, the young Englishman was for the moment disposed 
to turn angrily on the concierge, who, seeing that the soldiers were 
in the act of turning to sweep the street again, caught hold of him 
quickly, and pulled him through a doorway that was closed in a trice. 
“My child,” cried the concierge in answer to his sharp protest 
against such unceremonious civility, “you don’t know what devils 
those soldiers are.” Shortly afterwards the hotel into which Doran 
had been thus forcibly carried was searched, but there was nothing in 
his appearance that arrested the attention of the military inquisitors. 
On another occasion, at a féte, his eye catching sight of a union- 
jack that shone out brightly amongst a mass of flags, the young tutor, 
with characteristic impulsiveness, leapt joyfully from the ground, and 
kissed his hand to the national emblem, to the equal amusement and 
delight of some sympathetic beholders of the unstudied act, who 
evinced their approval of his patriotism with applauding murmurs. 
“Bravo, little Englishman,” shouted a huge, broad-shouldered 
Parisian, whilst another Frenchman exclaimed bitterly, in reference 
to the beloved and prohibited tricolour, “It is true, they have their 
flags—and we?” In recalling this incident Doran used to say that 
the accent and tone of regretful bitterness and passionate longing 
with which the speaker uttered his “et nous?” declared more forcibly 
than speech could have done, “ We have lost our flag; but by 
Heaven we will recover it.” Doran used to tell other stories 
illustrative of the popular discontent of the Parisians with a govern- 
ment that harassed visitors as well as natives with petty and bootless 
annoyances, and deemed it good policy to wound the sensibilities of 
the populace with an insolent busybodyism. His London news- 
* papers seldom came to his hands until the authorities had cut out 
their best articles; and this was often done, not because the articles 
contained offensive reflections on the actions of French ministers, but 
because they expressed sentiments that on moral or religious grounds 
were thought dangerous. It was the time when Beranger’s songs 
were published secretly and circulated amongst the Parisian students, 
2H 2 
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some of whom supplied Doran with copies of the offensive lyrics, on 
the understanding that he would translate them into English for 
London newspapers. In his later years Doran used to recall the 
bitter acrimony with which these youthful admirers of Beranger 
spoke of the dirty white Bourbon flag, “That old dishcloth,” that 
was to them an exasperating emblem of national degradation and 
debasing tyranny. His cordial dislike of Charles the Tenth, an 
aversion by no means consistent with his monarchical principles— 
revealed the influence of the father who had trained him to think 
well of the great Napoleon, and to believe that Napoleonism was 
the best system of government for Frenchmen. 

At this time Doran was a regular writer on the London Literary 
Chronicle, which on the death of Mr. Thomas Byerley in 1826 passed 
into the hands of Mr. J. W. Dalby, who edited the journal till its 
absorption into the Atheneum in 1828. The office of the Literary 
Chronicle was in Serle’s Place, not far from the printing-offices of the 
Athenxum in Took’s Court, where in later years Doran was destined 
to correct so many rough “slips” and revise so many “ authors’ 
proofs ”; and Mr. Dalby survives in a green old age to remember how 
greatly young Doran, during his flying visits from Paris to London, 
contributed to the mirth and rather boisterous conviviality of certain 
suppers that were given to the staff of the short-lived journal in the 
editorial chambers in Serle’s Place. Most of the Parisian sketches 
and Paris letters that appeared in the Literary Chronicle were 
written by Doran, who, after the establishment of the Atheneum, 
reprinted some of his contributions to the extinguished journal in a 
volume that was printed by “G. Davidson, Printer, Serle’s Place, 
Carey Street, London,” the printer of the Literary Chronicle, and 
was published by Mr. 8. Maunder, of 10 Newgate Street, under the 
title of ‘ Sketches and Reminiscences’ (1828), when the author had 
barely completed his twenty-first year. A copy of this work is in 
the possession of Doran’s old friend, Mr. Cousens of 27 Queen’s Gate, 
so well-known in artistic and literary circles as a student of Spanish 
literature and a connoisseur of painting. 

Smartly written and affording several vivid and curious pictures of 
Paris and the Parisians under Charles the Tenth, the thirteen papers 
of this scarce and piquant little volume would deserve attention, even 
if their author were unknown. But to readers who enjoyed Doran's 
friendship, and would learn as much as possible about his earlier 
experiences, they will prove in the highest degree entertaining on 
account of their autobiographic revelations and Doranesque vivacity. 
The note on Vidoe, the celebrated detective, with whom the author 
was acquainted, and the sketches entitled ‘An Execution in Paris’ 
and ‘A Carnival Adventure, are highly diverting bits of personal 
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story. From the following preface to the collection of trivial articles, 
a fair notion may be formed of the aptitude which Doran displayed 


for a particular kind of literary achievement before he had reached 
man’s estate. 


“T am told,” he says in the ‘L’Envoy’ to the volume, “ that no book 
can enter the world without a formal introduction to the gentle reader, and 
that every author makes special observance to say a few words at the 
threshold of his work. In compliance with the custom, I have to inform 
my readers that the following trifles, with the exception of one, have 
already appeared in the columns of the Literary Chronicle ; that they have 
neither been written for fame nor faim; nor under the privations caused 
by disease or domestic calamity ; I have no wife depending on my exertions, 
nor interesting little children crying for bread and butter; I have too 
correct an opinion of this my first essay to fear any animadversion from 
criticism ; its unimportance (combined with the author’s modesty) will be 
a sufficient safeguard to allow it to fret its hour and be forgotten. It will 
thus be seen that I have written for nobody’s pleasure but my own, and 
that I publish at nobody’s desire but the author’s. I have been induced to 
do so by no over-wrought flattery of over-kind friends; I have consulted 
none; and in fact have but few for whose opinion I care a straw. I offer, 
then, these sketches to the reading world without any particular anxiety 
concerning the result of a measure so rash; and should any one be alarmed 
at the ponderosity, or terrified at the superabundance of matter, why, let 
him only try his patience on a few of the papers, and I will once again 
pray—' May the gods direct him to the best.’ ” 


Enough has been said of Doran’s appearances in London to show 
that, though absent from England for most of his time during his 
official connection with Lord Glenlyon’s son, he had opportunities for 
keeping up his London friendships whilst he directed his pupil’s 
studies. At the same period he enjoyed enviable facilities for study- 
ing dramatic art in the capitals of England and France. Fifty years 
since the theatre was regarded as an even more important instrument 
than the lecture-room in the education of English gentlemen ; and 
Doran’s journals afford evidence that, whilst gratifying one of the 
strongest of his intellectual tastes, he frequented the theatres in the 
ordinary fulfilment of his duty to his pupils. 

Having finished the education of his first pupil, in so far as the 
training of an English gentleman can be completed by his tutor, 
Doran found for several years congenial employment and a singularly 
pleasant home in the family of Mr. Henry Lascelles, who in due 
course succeeded his grandfather in the earldom of Harewood. In his 
later time Doran used to speak of this term of his career as covering 
some of the very happiest years of a happy life; and his journals 
afford much agreeable evidence that Mr. and Lady Louisa Lascelles 
were at no common pains to show their liking for him. His pupils 
were the present Earl of Harewood and his younger brother, Egremont 
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William, to whom Doran some twenty-nine or thirty years after his 
first introduction to them dedicated the first edition of ‘ Monarchs 
Retired from Business.’ His pupil’s father in course of time became 
the Earl of Harewood, to whom the author dedicated his ‘ Table Traits 
and Something on Them’ (1854), “in grateful memory of bygone 
happy years,” just three years before the gracious and fine-spirited 
nobleman met his untimely death in the hunting-field. 

Whilst he was one of Mr. Lascelles’ family, Doran spent the greater 
part of each year in Yorkshire, at Goldsborough Hall, but in attend- 
ance on his pupils, or during vacations, he made periodical visits to 
London and Bath. One of his numerous and irregularly kept diaries 
shows that he took “the boys” for at least one trip to the Continent, 
and accompanied them on one or two oecasions to Ireland. But his 
abiding-place was in Yorkshire, where he formed several friendships 
in the families that visited at Harewood House and Goldsborough Hall, 
and where he for many successive seasons hunted regularly with Lord 
Harewood’s hounds. “ What on earth do you know about the matter, 
Doran? You have never been a hunting man?” an extremely “horsey” 
littérateur (who had first acquired the art of horsemanship in a London 
riding-school) exclaimed disdainfully to the literary veteran, who 
certainly in his later years did not look a man to go with the first 
flight across a stiff country. “Well, well,” Doran answered, with 
characteristic good-humour, to the impudent and overbearing speech, 
“T don’t claim to be rated with hunting men, but I have seen a little 
fox-hunting in my time from the tops of high gates and other safe 
eminences.” But though Doran was not the man to vaunt his 
equestrian capacity and achievements, it is certain that in his younger 
days he was, like most young Irishmen with horses at command, a 
fearless and clever rider, even when seen amongst the best riders of 
Yorkshire. 

From the entries of Doran’s Yorkshire journals it may be learnt 
how he divided his time at Goldsborough between rural sports, atten- 
tion to his pupils, and the prosecution of his own studies and literary 
ambitions. “ Atchurch,” he wrote in one of his diaries, under date of 
March 1828, at the beginning of his long residence with Mr. Lascelles— 


“—— on Sunday ; but yesterday with the Earl of Harewood’s fox-hounds 
had a very pleasant day. Nicesimus Knox, in his essay ‘On Affectation 
of the Character of Sportsmen,’ most lachrymously bewails the fate of 
the poor who are prevented from destroying the vermin that fatten on 
their substance, and laments that the nobles of our land, whose example 
might have a salutary influence in disseminating every useful quality, are 
destitute of all ideas of excellence beyond the sphere of the stable. He 
surely forgot that every one is free to join in a fox-chase. He can never 
have heard a rattling view-holla; nor can he be sensible of the enthusiasm 
of a merry ‘ Hark forward.’” 
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Six years later he wrote in another of his Yorkshire diaries, under 
date of the 11th of February 1834: 


“T have nothing particular to note concerning Saturday: up late, a walk, 
lessons, a ride to Knaresbro’, and a rubber in the evening forming the sum 
total of that day’s adventures, saving that I received a letter from dear —, 
and began an answer in return; the next day I finished my reply, wrote to 
Rebecca, copied some verses for the Bath journal, and got some franks 
from Mr. Sackville Fox, who is staying here with Lady Charlotte. Yester- 
day was a horribly disagreeable day. Our favourite greyhound Jessie 
returned to us, so that we look forward to Thursday in hope of some sport. 
To-day I, with Harry, Egremont, and George, went out with the Boro- 
bridge Harriers; they met at the third milestone on the Witherby Road, 
and were full half an hour beyond their time: they were hunted by Mr. 
Clarke; the whip, Jobson, seems rather a character—a little, shrivelled, 
minute, hump-backed fellow in a green coat, tops, and cords. Herodea 
small chesnut horse, called Chester Billy; it was formerly a favourite 
racer belonging to George the Fourth, and has won some thousands of 
pounds in its time; the King gave it to Mr. Viner (son-in-law of Lord 
Grantham, and now Earl de Grey), and he gave it to Jobson. The horse 
is pretty well worn out, but displays blood both in make and action. He 
goes rather lame on the road, and is, I think, deserving of a better fate. 
We enjoyed our morning’s sport exceedingly ; the day was lovely, and we 
did not reach home till three o’clock.” 


Another diary shows us Doran, in his twenty-sixth year, exploring 
London with his pupils, Harry and Egremont, for his companions. In 
one of their ramblings they visited Westminster Abbey, where the 
tutor, ever observant of matters relating to theatrical men and ways, 
examined critically the new statue of “ Kemble as Cato, moulded by 
Flaxman.” He remarks in his diary : 


“It is not a likeness, and is ill-placed by the side of the great Lord 
Manners, and among all the leading statesmen of past years. He should 
have been with Garrick in Poets’ Corner.” 


Successive memoranda in the Yorkshire diaries show that Doran 
was in these early years a regular, industrious, and “ note-taking ” 
reader of all such books as filled the shelves of the libraries at Golds- 
borough Hall and Harewood House. His reading cannot be called 
systematic or methodical; for such study is impossible to the young 
student who is dependent for books on the fitfully furnished and 
fragmentary libraries of two or three rather unscholarly country 
houses. But Doran read away zealously at the miscellaneous litera- 
ture within his reach—the plays of a score or more English or French 
dramatists, the works of our national poets from Chaucer to Byron, 
histories and essays by philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, innumerable tracts by forgotten scribes, and the works of 
comparatively unknown and “out-of-the-way” Greek and Latin 
authors. In fact, the stores of curious and unusual information which 
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rendered his books of literary gossip so attractive to congenial 
readers, and so perplexing to peevish and incapable critics, were 
accumulated by the man of letters in successive years of tutorial 
service. 

At the same time, Doran amused himself by translating into 
English the songs of some of the brightest lyrical poets of France, 
Germany, and Italy; and almost as many performances in the same 
field of art by writers of ancient Greece and Rome. Some of these 
translations appeared, with the translator’s name attached to them, 
in the Bath Journal, to which newspaper he was for several years 
a regular contributor of poetry and literary news. Amongst these 
trifles, which found not a few critical readers amongst the drinkers of 
the Bath waters, we come upon happy renderings of several of 
Beranger’s songs, trifles from Catullus and Philodemus, and an 


especially musical and spirited reproduction of Propertius’s verses to 
Cynthia, beginning— 


“Not half so many Parthian darts 
Within the Susian’s quiver rest 
As Love, the gentle lord of hearts, 
Has laughing shot into my breast.” 


Another of the happier pieces thus offered in an English dress to 


the loungers at a fashionable watering-place was the song to Sirmio 
of Catullus, beginning— 


“Of all Peninsulas and Isles 
That silver lake and boundless sea 
H’er loved to greet with sunny smiles, 
There’s none, my Sirmio, bright like thee.” 


Sometimes political fervour impelled Doran to ply his pen for the 
party which, alike in early manhood and mature age, was his party 
by sentiment and intellectual conviction. When Mr. Bell was returned 
to Parliament for one of the divisions of Northumberland, in the Tory 
interest, at the close of 1832, Doran, to the great delight of the 
victorious Northumbrian squires, threw off a song (to the tune of 
‘ Hurrah for the Bonnets of Blue’) that opens with this stanza: 


“ Here’s a health to the friend 
Of the true righteous cause, 
Who never his conscience will sell, 
The supporter of order, the friend of the laws, 
Our out-and-out Tory Blue Bell. 
Hurrah for the Tories so blue! 
Hurrah for the Tories so blue! 
Who stand by the laws, 
Vote for Bell and his cause, 
And to Church, King, and Country are true.” 
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It is needless to say that the song does not end without an equally 
spirited and melodious declaration that the Tories of the entire kingdom 
must strive “to set up a whole Peel of such Bells.” Of the bells, 
whose gentle and sweetly persuasive music caught the ear and stirred 
the heart of the great Napoleon at Ruelle, Doran wrote in the same 
manuscript volume that preserves so much of his unpublished poetry : 


I. 


“They came upon his troubled mind, 
Seared with ambition’s hottest fire, 
As soothingly as the sweet wind 
Breathes o’er its own wild lyre; 
As sadly welcome as the tone 
Of some loved voice we know is dead, 
That fancy brings us when alone, 
And ere we hear it well, ’tis fled. 


II. 


As grateful as the scent of flowers, 
Forgotten long, abruptly met, 
They spoke to him of happy hours, 
When he was sinless yet. 
Less sweet the sound of magic shells 
Beneath the deep—more loved the chimes 
Of those lone village evening bells 
That spoke to him of other times: 


III. 


Of times when o’er his sunny path 
None but youth’s brightest roses lay ; 

Of moments, ere his own dark wrath 
Swept the bright flowers away; 

Of hours when life to him was still 
In its first blush of morning light, 

That morn of promise!—ah, how chill 
And dark his day turned ere ’twas night. 


Iv. 


Though bad, not worthless—great though mean, 
His spirit softened for a time, 
And happiness that once had been 
Came with that evening chime; 
But for a moment, like the ray 
That breaks through clouds when big with rain, 
They ceased: he sighed, and then away 
Turned to gigantic dreams again. 
“ GoLpsporoven, August 9, 1831.” 


Reverence for the virtues of the good man they commemorate, and 
regard for the place which the good man’s son and grandson held in 
the writer’s affectionate esteem, require the publication of the lines 
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with which Doran acknowledged his receipt of an impression of 
Newton’s engraving of Lucas’s portrait of Mr. John Merriman, the 
eminent surgeon of Kensington Square, who, after acting for many 
years as medical attendant at Kensington Palace on H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, died in August 1839. 


“Tt scarcely asked the artist’s skill 
Thus, with true feeling, to impart 
The memory of traits that will 
Remain engraven on the heart. 
Tho’ such the form, tho’ such the air, 
As here the limner’s hand hath made, 
The heart is still the tablet where 
Thou art most fittingly portrayed. 
*Tis there that we can fondly trace, 
And helped by memory quickly find 
That better part—the inward grace— 
The solid virtues of the mind. 
This counterfeit presentment gives 
All that thou wert to th’ outward eye, 
While in the heart alone there lives 
Of better things the memory. 
What does it tell us? That to thee 
The noblest task on earth was given, 
The brightest service that we see 
Conferred on mortal under Heaven: 
To heal the sick, to lighten pain, 
To gently cool the heated brow; 
And like an angel bring again 
Hope to the hopeless—such wert thou. 
And better still, this ministry 
Did ever to thy spirit prove 
A solemn act done gracefully, 
A labour, truly so, of love. 
Thine was the voice, so soft and bland, 
Thine the glad tale and cheering wile, 
Thine the sweet pressure of the hand, 
And thine the hope-bequeathing smile; 
Skilled as the doctor now to soothe 
The evils to which flesh is heir; 
As man and friend e’er prompt to smooth 
The stern and rugged paths of care; | 
Chastened, yet ready still to give 
Praise to the chastening hand on high; 
And teaching others how to live, 
Thyself remembering how to die.” 


Apart from the kindness shown him by his entertainers at 
Goldsborough Hall, Doran had good reason in after-life for reflecting 
gratefully on his long residence in Yorkshire: for it was there he 
entered on a married life that was singularly rich in domestic felicity. 
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Long before the young lady’s age would have justified him in urging 
her to become his wife without delay, he had conceived a strong 
affection for the only child of Captain Gilbert, R.N., the son of a 
naval officer who accompanied Captain Cooke in one of his famous 
voyages round the world. 

At a time when she was still a school-girl, Doran used to celebrate 
her virtues and graces in the Bath Journal, and nurse an undeclared 
hope that at some remote day she might be induced to commit herself 
to his care. And this hope was satisfied when she had scarcely 
crossed the line that divides childhood from womanly age, and when 
he was just entering the earliest stage of life’s middle term. At the 
time of his marriage Doran was still acting as tutor to the future 
Earl of Harewood ; and when he had taken his bride for the wedding 
trip, they found their first home in Hay Park Cottage, near Knares- 
borough, in the immediate neighbourhood of Goldsborough Hall. 
Taking a womanly interest in the happiness of the young people, 
Lady Louisa Lascelles had made it her especial business to prepare the 
picturesque cottage for their reception; and in order that the bride 
might explore the charming neighbourhood of her new home in the 
most agreeable manner, it had been arranged by Mr. Lascelles and 
his wife that the wedding present made to Doran by his pupils 
should be a pony-carriage. An entry, made by Doran in one of his 
diaries on the eve of his marriage, commemorates this graceful display 
of care for the young lady who was about to be introduced to Lady 
Louisa’s domestic circle : 


“To church twice, and walked down the wood after each service; day 
raw and gloomy. I experienced in the evening another trait of the great 
kindness of Mr. Lascelles and Lady Louisa. The former told me that they 
intended Harry and Egremont to make me and Emma a wedding present, 
and that he thought he could not select a better than a 'pony-carriage. A 
most agreeable and welcome gift it will prove, and though it will be valuable 
for its utility, I shall esteem it above price for something more than its 
usefulness.” 


Two days later the same hand wrote in the same journal : 


“Dreadfully wet again; finished my letter to Emmy, and occupied all 
the remainder of the morning with the boys. Afternoon: looking over 
my intended house with Mrs. Lumley, and posted letters at Knaresborough 
for Emmy and the Messrs. Keene. Evening: very idly turning over the 
pages of a novel, afterwards had a rubber of cribbage.” 


When “Harry and Egremont” had outgrown the age of tutelage, 
Doran left Yorkshire, and moved to Blandford in Dorsetshire, where 
he was tutor to Lord Portman’s sons for about a year anda half, when 
he was advised to relinquish all mental labour for a considerable 
period, and have recourse to the diversions of foreign travel for the 
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restoration of his health, which was suffering from a nervous affection. 
In obedience to this counsel, Mr. and Mrs. Doran spent the next two 
or three years on the Continent, visiting Bonn, Vienna, Dresden, and 
Prague, and making a stay of a few months at each of those places. 
It was during this trip that Doran took a doctor’s degree in the 
Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Marburg—a distinction 
that was not conferred upon him without examination. Having thus 
acquired the scholastic title by which he was usually addressed during 
the remainder of his days, he began to think seriously of his need of 
a regular vocation. The prolonged holiday having had the desired 
effect, he determined to select a way of living and persevere in it 
resolutely. It is greatly to his credit that in making the choice he 
firmly resisted the advice of the Earl of Harewood, who was urgent 
that he should take orders and qualify himself for clerical preferment. 
If he would only take that course, Lord Harewood promised that the 
scholar, with a young wife and children to provide for, should not 
wait many years before he was presented to a good living. In de- 
clining this proposal, Doran displayed a wise conscientiousness and 
more than ordinary fortitude; for whilst he was in several respects 
well-suited for the clerical profession, his opinions were on all funda- 
mental and vital points in accord with the doctrines of the English 
Church. A man, in whom religious feeling was always active, he 
had every mental endowment and social disposition desirable in a 
parish priest. His familiarity with country life and his delight in 
rural pursuits would have insured his contentment with the external 
circumstances of a rector with a good living in an agricultural district. 
His learning would have satisfied the requirements of any bishop’s 
examining chaplain; and with Lord Harewood’s support, he would 
have had no difficulty in obtaining episcopal ordination. If the 
considerations which determined him to remain a layman were such 
as worldly minds would term immaterial and fanciful, it is to Doran’s 
honour that he regarded them as serious and weighty. 

On his return to England Doran decided that literature should be 
his profession ; and settling himself with his family in London, he 
entered on a period of his life that was for several years fruitful of many 
trials and several gloomy discouragements. It was also a time of vivid 
anxieties and numerous privations. For he had no introductions to 
the few publishers and proprietors of newspapers who would have 
afforded him lucrative employment ; and whilst he worked incessantly 
for literary speculators, who wanted either the means or the spirit to 
remunerate him with liberality or fairness, he was not sustained in the 
background by the income accruing from the property to which his 
wife, in later time, succeeded on the death of an affluent relation. 

Throughout this term of arduous and imperfectly remunerated toil, 
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Doran was closely connected in business with Mr. Painter, who for 
several years was proprietor of The Church and State Gazette, a 
weekly journal that is sufficiently described by its title, and that is 
known to have afforded its owner a considerable revenue. Doran was 
engaged to act as literary editor for this journal, ¢.e., to write notices 
of all books sent to it for review, and furnish literary and artistic 
news for the paper. For the opinions of the political and politico- 
religious articles he was, at first, in no way responsible. The general 
management of the Gazette was not in his province. Nor was he 
accountable for the line taken in any part of the journal outside the 
space allotted to literary news and reviews of books. But besides 
providing the copy for his particular department of the publications, 
he was required to revise the entire paper, and in the penultimate 
stage of its literary production relieve it of any obvious mistakes 
that had escaped the notice of readers for the press, and the vigilance of 
authors correcting their own proofs. For these services, which occupied 
him for the whole of two or three days of each week, Doran received the 
magnificent remuneration of £100 per annum, in quarterly payments. 
For several years the Church and State Gazette was a commercial 
success ; but the writers had no reason to congratulate themselves on 
the increasing prosperity of the journal. Financial disappointment 
caused first one and then another of them to drop away from the 
journal: and instead of engaging other writers, Mr. Painter induced 
Doran to do the work of the deserters, till their places should be 
supplied by “really good men.” But, unfortunately, the “ really 
good men” never came, and Doran received no larger payment for 
writing and editing the whole paper than he had received for 
writing and editing a part of it. 

It is certain that Doran did not make the most of his time and 
industry for several years after settling in London. No less certain 
is it that he was deficient in the qualities which enable a professional 
author to get the best possible payment for his work, and to push 
onwards through a crowd of competitors to positions of influence and 
considerable emolument. He suffered from an excess of the pleasant 
modesty that sometimes distinguishes sensitive and generous natures. 
He could not assert himself, and constrain men to rate him at his 
proper worth. In speaking of the achievements of his comrades and 
rivals, his voice was quick and clear with praise; but for his own 
performances it was ever timid and depreciative. To a friend who 
expostulated with him for accepting a ludicrously insufficient payment 
for one of his earlier books he made the staggering answer, “True, I 
don’t get much for my books; but then you should remember what 
poor things they are.” 


The principal works that proceeded from his pen whilst he wrote 
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on the Church and State Gazette were ‘Filia Dolorosa: Memoirs 
of the Duchess of Angouléme’ (1852), which was begun by Mrs. 
Romer, whose name appears on the title-page; an edition of 
Anthon’s ‘Anabasis of Xenophon’ (1853); and the ‘Life of Dr. 
Young’ (1854), that accompanied a new edition of Young’s Poems. 
The ‘ History and Antiquities of the Town and Borough of Reading 
in Berkshire’ was a production of a much earlier time, when he was a 
frequent visitor at Captain Gilbert’s house in that pleasant country 
town. Indeed, that work was a tribute of scholarly homage to 
the young lady whose connection with Reading occasioned the author’s 
interest in the place. 

The edition of ‘Young’ marks a turning-point in Doran’s literary 
fortunes. Shortly after the appearance of that work, Mr. John 
Bruce, F.8.A., was acting as editor of the Atheneum in the absence 
of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who had already edited that journal for 
several years, when Doran was asked to review a particular book for 
the paper. He had for some time been on friendly terms with the 
“ vacation editor,” who displayed his characteristic considerateness and 
amiability in affording Doran an opportunity for associating himself 
with the powerful literary journal. The friendly act had the desired 
consequence. On returning to London from his autumn holiday the 
editor of the Atheneum found that during his absence a stranger 
had contributed to his paper several articles of curious learning and 
singular piquancy; and Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who throughout the 
long term of his management of the Atheneum displayed a pleasant 
and generous alacrity to recognise clever aspirants, and further the 
interests of rising men, exhibited no disposition to undervalue the 
capability of the new candidate for Atheneum work who had been 
discovered and introduced to the journal by his friend Bruce. On the 
contrary, with his usual cordiality and frankness, Mr. Dixon declared 
himself delighted with the “new man’s” work. Mr. Dilke, the well- 
remembered founder of the Atheneum, who to the end of his days 
took a lively and vigilant interest in every matter affecting the 
fortunes of his most important literary property, was no less pleased 
with the reviewer and his reviews. The consequence was that Doran 
found himself firmly connected with the journal that more than a 
quarter of a century since had absorbed the Literary Chronicle, to 
which he had contributed some of his earliest literary essays. A few 
weeks more and he was one of what may be called the inner ring of 
the Athenzum circle. 

Henceforth Doran’s course was smooth and prosperous. The years 
passed pleasantly in congenial occupation and in social diversions 
that, without affording many incidents of biographic interest, were 
fruitful of the events and transient excitements that make up the 
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every-day contentment of a fortunate man of letters. At the Athe- 
nzeum office he gossiped once a week with Chorley about the new 
opera and the freshest musical gossip; with Augustus de Morgan 
about curious tracts bought at book-stalls for a few pence; with poor 
Walter Thornbury, and at a later date with Mr. Stephens, about art- 
auctions and the movements of the studios; with Westland Marston 
about the successes and failures at the various theatres; with “old 
Mr. Dilke” on new developments of the Junian controversies, or 
obscure matters of eighteenth-century literature; and with Mr. Dixon 
about the books to be reviewed for the next Athenzum, the comical 
complaints of authors and artists aggrieved by the last number of the 
publication, and other countless matters that arise for discussion 
between the editor of a critical journal and one of his most copious 
contributors. 

At the close of each week came the meeting “ round the old tree” 
of Our Club at Clunn’s Hotel, Covent Garden, to which Doran 
was introduced by Hepworth Dixon, just before Douglas Jerrold 
passed away so unexpectedly and mysteriously from the men of 
diverse pursuits, and in some cases of strongly conflicting interests, 
who had been brought together by his brilliant powers, and inspired 
by his genial influence with a sentiment of hearty good-fellowship. 
It was at Our Club that Doran made the acquaintance of his 
particular friend, E. M. Ward, the Royal Academician, to whom he 
dedicated ‘Their Majesties’ Servants,’ “in memory of pleasant old 
converse together on plays, players, and play-going times”; Peter 
Cunningham, whose particular lines of inquiry and achievement so 
often touched subjects which the author of ‘Table Traits’ had studied 
with especial care; Mark Lemon, and the worthy successor to his 
editorial place, Shirley Brooks; Sir Henry Hawkins, who was fast 
rising to eminence at the Common Law bar when he ceased to appear 
at the weekly gatherings at Clunn’s; Joseph Durham, the sculptor, 
alike excellent in song and his proper art in days that are so near 
and yet so far away; Dr. Henry Wright, who amused himself in his 
leisure with producing some of the best extant likenesses in photo- 
graph of his notable contemporaries ; Dr. Sibson, courtliest of physi- 
cians, and most magnanimous of quick-tempered men; Dr. Diamond, 
not less famous for colloquial humour than for his collection of 
British pottery ; Octave Delpierre, the Belgian scholar and littérateur; 
Sir George Jessel, whose inexhaustible good-temper and unaffected 
kindliness never failed to allay the heats which, in his “stuff- 
gown” days, he sometimes provoked by strenuous and caustic speech ; 
James Hannay, who valued himself less on his brilliant and scholarly 
writings than on his indisputable title to honour as “a cadet of the 
ancient Galloway family of Hannay of Sorbie”; Masson, last and 
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ablest of Milton’s editors; William Hazlitt, the Shakespearian scholar 
and present Registrar of the Court of Bankruptcy, son of the 
famous critic; Robert Chambers, rich in folklore and Scottish 
humour; Dr. John Percy, the writer on ‘Metallurgy’; Gould, 
the ornithologist ; Norman Lockyer, the astronomer; Sir Edward 
Belcher, the Arctic navigator; Sir Jules Benedict, the composer ; 
Charles Knight, the popular instructor; John Leech, the cari- 
caturist ; and William Makepeace Thackeray, who during some of his 
later years was never happier than when he was trolling out ‘ Little 
Billee’ or ‘ Dr. Martin Luther,’ or listening to dear Horace Mayhew’s 
irresistibly musical and dramatic rendering of ‘The Mahogany-Tree,’ 
at Clunn’s Hotel. But the bare mention of the notable men whom 
Doran met at Clunn’s in the course of years would fill a volume, and 
then leave too much matter for the page of a magazine. Moreover, 
the retrospect is cheerless. The old hotel has been levelled with the 
ground; and few remain to us of the bright and royal natures who 
year after year went thither week after week for animating and 
thoroughly congenial recreation. Those who linger about the old 
haunt are few in comparison with those who can never revisit the 
spot where Clunn’s stood only yesterday. “They are all slipping 
away from us,” Doran observed with quaint and curiously sportive 
sadness, as he thought of death’s mournful doings ; “already I know 
more people in the next world than in this.” 

The short-lived Sheridan Club, which used to dine in an upper 
chamber of a Regent Street restaurant, was another society of bright 
talkers and rather fast livers, in whose company Doran often closed a 
week of resolute labour with a dinner and a merry evening, when he 
had become a notable personage in literary circles. Several of the 
members of the Sheridan were also associates of Our Club. For 
instance, Blanchard Jerrold, whose keen pen and tongue often 
remind us of the distinguishing qualities of his father’s wit, Horace 
Mayhew, Peter Cunningham, Hepworth Dixon, Charles Dickens the 
younger, James Hannay, Frederick Laurence, the cordial and eloquent 
author of the ‘ Life of Henry Fielding,’ Charles Lamb Kenney, and 
William Stigand were sooner or later entered on the rolls of both 
clubs. But the Sheridan also numbered amongst its members 
George Augustus Sala, J. C. Parkinson, Burnand, rich in happy 
thought, Frederick Dickens, George Hodder, the publication of whose 
amiable ‘ Memories of my Time’ was followed quickly by his lamented 
death, Hans W. Sotheby, a fine critic and a writer of poetry not 
inferior to his father’s verse, James Hutton, the Anglo-Indian 
journalist, Wilshire Stanton Austin, abounding in personal comeli- 
ness and intellectual promise, Byron, the future parent of those 
continually running “boys,” and Edmund Yates, whose backers 
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never wavered in their confidence that sooner or later he would have 
“the world ” at his feet. 

The period of Doran’s greatest industry on the Atheneum began 
with the autumn of 1854, and closed towards the end of 1869, the 
year of Hepworth Dixon’s retirement from the editorship of the 
paper. During those fifteen years it was unusual for an Atheneum 
to appear without an important article from his pen. Moreover, with 
the exception of one autumn recess, when Chorley acted for a month 
or six weeks as the editor's loewm-tenens, Doran throughout those 
years always edited the paper when Mr. Hepworth Dixon was out of 
town ; and as Dixon in some of those years took long holidays—the 
years, for instance, when he visited New America, the Holy Land, and 
free Russia—the time during which Doran edited the Athenaeum for 
his friend can scarcely have been less than two years altogether. He 
was also what may be termed the paper’s “ interim editor,” between the 
ending of Mr. Dixon’s editorial term and the date of Mr. Norman 
Maccoll’s appointment to the editorship. But Doran was never the 
regular and fully commissioned editor of the journal with which he 
was closely connected from 54 to the time of his death. 

Some of the letters written by Doran to Hepworth Dixon, when 
the latter was absent from town, display the vacation editor’s anxiety 
that the business of the paper should move without misadventure, 
and afford proof that when the captain at large was within reach of 
the daily post the lieutenant in charge wrote to him for particular 
instructions on special matters. “Mon Général,” runs one of these 
cheery and characteristic notes, dated the 12th of July 1857— 


“T intrude on your pleasant leisure only to ask you if you will have 
anything to say on the ‘Shakespeare Discovery,’ or shall I insert the 
substance of the last letter in Saturday’s Times? A Mr. Brent has sent 
a letter with further details of Jephson’s alleged plagiarisms; shall I leave 
this till your return? We have no new books in of any note; such as 
have arrived I have distributed. What would you have said if you had 
seen the last Ath. without a notice of Tennyson’s book? It was very nearly 
happening. At twelve on Thursday we had only one column of copy from 
Blackburn. I had luckily read the poems, under some nervous impression 
that B. would not be ready, and I set to to finish the review myself. I 
sent a boy to him for what copy he had, and began my notice of the three 
last poems. Meanwhile he arrived in the afternoon with another column 
of copy, and wrote the remainder of his notice of the first poem at the 
office. Ido not think he at all approved of my proceeding, but you will, 
as without it there would have been no review atall. B. had been unlucky, 
he told me. Having written his notice, but not finding it to his mind, he 
had torn it up and begun again, which accounted for the delay. He came 
again on Friday, and was rather angry on hearing that his paper on the 


map of Italy was not to appear in the next number; he expressed himself 
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very much hurt at the treatment to which he was subjected—the article 
having been so long in type, and he having written it expressly at your 
wish. Shall I, whether convenient or not, insert it this week f” 


Another letter, written by Doran at the Athenzum office to Dixon 
in the country, dated 28th of August 1862, says: 


“T could attend here for you on Monday and Tuesday, but on Wednesday 
I go into Bucks, for a week. If you should require this, drop me a note 
on Sunday. ‘Trollope’s paper did not come, and when yesterday I saw how 
scantily the back part of the Athenewm was provided for, my hair began 
to grow rigid. I have done my best by writing an original paper at the 
last moment, of which I hope you will approve. There is nothing new, 
except a sort of painful howl from R. W. Church at his friend Dr. Wit’s 


book having been so roughly handled by one of your demoniacally hearted 
reviewers.’ ” 


It occasions the writer of this article a smile to remember that he 
was the demoniacal reviewer whose disrespectful treatment of Mr. De 
Wit’s book brought to the Atheneum office a protest so full of scald- 
ing vituperation and vitriolic wrath that the mere reading it gave 
Doran a bad attack of inflammation of the eyes. 

The term of Doran’s greatest industry on the Atheneum was also 
the period when his pen was most prolific of books. ‘Table Traits 
and Something on Them’ (1854), dedicated to the Earl of Harewood ; 
‘Habits and Men’ (1854), inscribed to that raciest of raconteurs 
Henry Holden Frankum ; ‘ Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover’ (1855), inscribed to the author’s trusty friend, 
Henry Hill, F.S.A.; ‘Knights and Their Days’ (1856), dedicated to 
Philippe Watier, “in memory of merry nights and days near Metz 
and the Moselle”; ‘Monarchs Retired from Business’ (1857), with 
the names of the author’s former pupils, Henryand Egremont Lascelles, 
on the dedicatory page; ‘The History of Court Fools’ (1858), 
which afforded the author an opportunity for rendering a graceful 
compliment to Hepworth Dixon; ‘New Pictures and Old Panels’ 
(1859) ; the edition of ‘ The Last Journals of Horace Walpole’ (1859) ; 
‘Lives of the Princes of Wales’ (1860); the ‘Memoir of Queen 
Adelaide’ (1861); the reprint of ‘The Bentley Ballads, with Original 
Poems by the Editor ’ (1861) ; ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants’ (1864); and 
‘Saints and Sinners’ (1868), were all produced after the author had 
joined the Athenwum, and before Mr. Dixon ceased to be connected 
with that journal. Moreover, in the same year that saw the publica- 
tian of Doran’s history of the English stage, which upon the whole 
deserves to be regarded as the author's greatest performance, there 
appeared another work for the merits of which he was largely, though 
not chiefly, accountable. Though the Duke of Manchester consented 
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reluctantly to assume the editorial responsibility of ‘Court and 
Society,’ 2 vols. (1864), it is well-known that his only part in the 
production of that brilliant historical medley was his action in 
allowing Mr. Hepworth Dixon to do his pleasure with the original 
materials taken from the Kimbolton Papers. Thus furnished with a 
remarkable assemblage of valuable documents, Mr. Dixon, with the 
assistance of his friend Doran, worked them up into the narrative 
that was in due course published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
Some of the extant letters from Doran to Mr. Dixon relate to this 
joint undertaking, and show how the co-operators accomplished a task 


that on its completion gave the subject of this Memoir occasion to 
write to his ally: 


“Will you do me the favour of accepting the accompanying little 
souvenir? It is a small acknowledgment in place of words, in which I do 
not deal largely, of the great pleasure and profit lately enjoyed and 
received by me, and for which I am altogether indebted to you.” 


Doran’s connection with the Athenwwm was still of recent date 
when the writer of this Memoir met him for the first time at the 
table of a young surgeon, whose first house in Wimpole Street was a 
place of frequent meeting for writers and painters, even as his present 
and statelier residence in the same thoroughfare is a favourite haunt 
of the more notable followers of literature and the fine arts. Shortly 
after this meeting at Sir (in those days Mr.) Henry Thompson’s. 
dinner-party, the present writer made the first of many visits to 4 
Pembroke Terrace, Kensington, the little house, within a stone’s-throw 
of Holland Park Gate, where Doran lived till he removed to 21 
Royal Crescent, Notting Hill (or “ Mons Nodosus,” as he sometimes: 
rendered the second part of his address, at the top of his notes) ; 
which was in the course of years exchanged for the larger and more 
agreeable house 33 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W.,in which 
he died. 

A note, taken from a rather copious collection of the Doran-Dixon: 
correspondence, is an invitation to a dinner, that took place on a 
certain Friday in November 1857 at 4 Pembroke Terrace. “TI hope,” 
Doran wrote, “to have Hannay and Bruce with another good fellow 
or two”: and well does this witness remember the fun and humour 
of that little dinner, when Hannay made his first appearance 
under Doran’s roof, and was introduced to the kindliest and most 
learned antiquary of his time. Hannay was in an unusually com- 
placent mood; and the soup had scarcely left the room when in his 
desire to create an agreeable impression, he paid the host a delicate 
compliment on the excellence of his Latinity, and then, turning on 
John Bruce, assured him that none but a blockhead would presume 
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to question his descent from the royal house whose name he bore. 
For a moment Bruce was so staggered by this unlooked-for imposition 
of royal dignity on his unassuming spirit that he was at loss how to 
decline a compliment that was too flattering for his taste; and 
when he had mildly avouched his innocence of the virtue attributed 
to him in so curious a manner, Hannay (usually more quick to 
undervalue a great man’s pedigree than to treat a private person’s 
lineage with excessive respect) refused to accept these disavowals of 
regal descent, which he was pleased to regard as mere indications of 
the ingenuous modesty not uncommon in gentlemen of humble 
fortunes and splendid ancestry. In his vehement desire to convince 
Bruce of his royal worth, Hannay brought his chair nearer and 
nearer to that of the greatly embarrassed “chieftain, in spite of 
himself,” or rather to the chair of the lady who sat between the 
persecutor and his royal victim ; and in order that she might not be 
thrown to the ground by the advancing genealogist and champion of 
“blood and culture,” this slightly alarmed and greatly embarrassed 
gentlewoman retreated upon poor Bruce, who in like manner 
shifting his chair retreated towards his hostess, to the considerable 
derangement of the table and the party about it. Towards midnight, 
after drinking a magnum or two of claret, and quoting in scraps the 
greater part of the odes of Horace, Hannay took a nap, from which 
he awoke an hour later, with every disposition to begin the evening, 
which had already passed into the next day. On his homeward way, 
which in absence of cabs had to be walked by him and his com- 
panion, Hannay gave copper money and even silver coins to divers 
indigent pedestrians, whom he exhorted to withdraw their confidence 
from plebeian demagogues, and to compass an improvement in their 
worldly fortunes by consulting the wishes of the ancient gentry of 
the realm ; it being added for their further instruction that no one 
was a gentleman, in any proper sense of the word, who could not 
trace his descent to a knightly personage of Edward the First’s time. 
A propos of Hannay, for whom as for other young men of mental 
quickness and sprightly humour Doran had a cordial liking, mention 
may be made of a note in one of the Doctor’s several imperfectly kept 
diaries. “The other day,” runs this memorandum, dated the 26th of 
May 1861, “at a dinner at Edinburgh, Hannay said he had discovered 
that he was a cousin of Mrs. Russell, the wife of Russell (of the Scots- 
man), who was the chairman of the party, and that there was a dormant 
baronetcy in the lady’s family. In reply, Russell remarked that he 
was proud of the cousinship; but as to the dormant baronetcy, could 
Hannay tell him of a dormant bank-note ?” 

An entry of the same date in the same book refers to one of 
the Sunday breakfasts to which that eccentric and rather notorious 
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American adventurer, Mr. G. F. Train, used to invite his literary 
and artistic friends, at the time when he was bent on laying down 
tramways in the western thoroughfares of London. 


“T wish,” the diarist remarks, “G. F. Train would give his breakfasts on 
some other day, they are so pleasant. Many Americans were there, and 
English bankers and merchants, with Tom Hood, Edmund Yates, and 
Thornbury. ‘The Americans are savage at the news that the Secessionists 
have removed the bones of Washington.” 


A few weeks later, in a letter that is curiously illustrative of his 
sensitive and sometimes ebullient patriotism, Doran declined to appear 
at another of Mr. Train’s breakfasts. 


“Dear Mr. Trarn,—I regret I cannot accept your kind invitation for 
the 17th inst. My best wishes will go with the good cause, nevertheless, 
and may God defend the right. I will candidly tell you why. I feel it 
impossible for me to be present. The reason lies in the atrociously insult- 
ing speeches against England and the English uttered at the late breakfast 
at the Louvre by two of the speakers, and especially by Mr. Clay. What- 
ever we may say, and whatever we may do, is misinterpreted ; the frantic 
hatred of England seems a dear delight; the speakers seemed to revel in 
the idea of finding others to help them in carrying out an exterminating 
war against us if we did not act, not according to our ideas of honour, fair- 
play, and self-respect, but according to the views of the speakers, and their 
particular interest. Of the frenzied bullying which followed, M‘Clintock, 
to his credit, appeared ashamed; but I can only look to the unseemly 
threats of the great duellist and his colleagues, which were made doubly 
insulting by the reference to France, and can only share in the intense 
disgust by which every man who has read those speeches is now deeply 
moved. When the cause of the Union is thus upheld, I venture to think 
that it is better for Englishmen, heartily wishing well to the good cause, 
nevertheless, to refrain from public demonstrations, at which a speech, 
perhaps ill-reported, may expose them to such ruffianism of comment as 
that by which we were assailed at the meeting at the Louvre. I feel quite 
sure I shall not suffer in your esteem by this little exposé des motifs; and 
regretting the obstacle to my having the honour of joining you on the 17th 
instant, I remain, dear Mr. Train,—Very truly yours, J. Doran.” 


Mr. Train’s stay in London covered the period when Doran expe- 
rienced extraordinary pain from the loss of one of his closest and 
dearest friends, Henry Holden Frankum, who held a literary appoint- 
ment for many years on the Times, and on his retirement from work 
in consequence of ill-health received from the munificent proprietary 
of the great newspaper a pension that enabled him to entertain with 
a liberal hospitality the friends who visited him in his little Kensington 
villa during his period of tedious decline. Like Doran, Frankum was 
at much pains to attach young men to himself; and much might be 
said of the delicate and flattering courtesies that he lavished on his 
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comparatively youthful companions, who would, under circumstances, 
have visited him with alacrity for the sake of his animating conversa- 
tion. “Last Thursday,” Doran notes in one of his diaries, under 
date the 7th of August 1861: 


“Frankum’s funeral at Staines; Frankum’s cook thought her poor 
master had died, because his man Cholmeley turned his mattress on the 
day of his death. Turning the feather-bed was nothing, but every one 
knew that turning a mattress was always followed by death.” 


Charles Lamb Kenney was one of poor Frankum’s oldest friends 
and regular “Sunday callers”; and several of Frankum’s curious 
anecdotes had reference to the ludicrous eccentricities of Charles’s 
father (Kenney the dramatist), whom Frankum had known intimately. 
One of Doran’s very longest fits of laughter was enjoyed by him on 
hearing Frankum recall how he had watched the elder Kenney pause 
in his solitary walk before a broad puddle in the kennel at the east 
end of Holywell Street, eye it anxiously as though fearing it were too 
wide for him to cross it without wetting himself, and then grasping 
each of his high shirt-collars with a trembling hand, lift himself up 
by them over the turbid pool. On coming without a splash to the 
other side, Kenney looked about triumphantly with the air of a man 
who had conquered a gigantic difficulty with almost superhuman 
cleverness. ‘“ Good heavens!” Doran exclaimed when his more violent 
delight at this “screamer” had subsided, “it reminds me of the man 
who hoped to spare himself the trouble of walking upstairs to bed by 
seating himself in a great laundry basket in his parlour, and so lifting 
it and himself together up to the first floor.” 

There were few men whom Doran held in higher esteem than 
Henry Thomas Riley, the archivistic scholar and editor of countless 
medieval records, who was recently disabled by dismal mischance for 
the continuance of his learned labours. ‘Doran cherished an en- 
thusiastic admiration for the profound and accurate learning of this 
consummate master of manuscripts. At the same time his sense of 
humour was fully alive to the drollery of the student’s foibles. For 
instance, he was immensely tickled by the grand and condescending 
air with which Riley, in one of his magnificent moods, put off an 
application for information about a point of English seventeenth- 
century history by replying, “ Really, Doran, I can’t trouble myself 
about those matters of yesterday. To me all the interest of English 
history disappears with the Wars of the Roses.” 

The second period of Doran’s London career closed with Hepworth 
Dixon’s retirement from the Atheneum. The third ‘and concluding 
period began on Mr. Norman Maccoll’s appointment to the place 
relinquished by the author of ‘New America.’ There was, however, 
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between those two periods, an interval of a few weeks, during which 
Doran experienced vexatious uncertainty ending with a painful surprise. 
Doran expected that he would permanently succeed Mr. Dixon at the 
Atheneum ; and it cannot be suggested that the expectation was un- 
reasonable in the man who for fifteen years had acted so often and 
efficiently as the editor of the paper, and who had, as a matter of 
course, taken the editorial chair at 20 Wellington Street, Strand, 
when Mr. Dixon left London for Russia. On the other hand, Sir 
Charles Dilke was under no kind or shadow of obligation to appoint 
him to the wished-for place. The reasonable expectation, however, was 
disappointed; and Doran’s transient annoyance at missing the 
long-desired preferment was heightened by a curious accident that 
informed him of his misadventure before Sir Charles Dilke had spoken 
with him on the subject. He was still the acting editor of the 
journal when he left the office in Wellington Street to get some 
luncheon at the Gaiety Restaurant. On entering the restaurant he was 
in spirits that accorded with the light and cheery name of the tavern. 
On leaving it he certainly was not in his happiest vein. For it so 
happened that whilst Doran was at his lunch he overheard the rather 
noisy conversation of two young Cambridge men, who, after the wont 
of youngsters enjoying themselves in London, but unfamiliar with the 
town, talked loudly, as though it mattered nothing who caught their 
gossip. “So Maccoll is to edit the Atheneum?” one of the young 
men remarked. “Is it settled?” was the rejoinder. “Yes; it was 
arranged only yesterday,” answered the first speaker, who went on to 
speak with cordial approbation of the social and scholarly qualities of 
a gentleman who, though honourably distinguished at Cambridge, was 
eight or nine years since altogether unknown in the literary world of 
London. More conversation followed; and as the youthful talkers 
had hit on a topic highly interesting to both of them, Doran, in a 
quarter of an hour, learnt a great deal about the newly appointed 
editor. As he met Doran shortly after this rather comical incident, 
the present writer can testify that his friend was much ruffled by the 
affair. For the moment Doran was both hurt and incensed. But 
though, like all finely sensitive men, he could at times express his 
feelings warmly, he was ever the most placable and forgiving of 
beings. For the moment he was under the misconception that he 
had received a slight as well as a mortification.. This misconception, 
however, was quickly dispelled; and on being assured that no dis- 
respect for his literary qualifications and long services to the 
Atheneum had actuated Sir Charles Dilke in making the unlooked- 
for arrangement, Doran quickly resumed his good-humour and sur- 
vived his annoyance. The vexation of being superseded by an untried 
man was lessened by the fact that, if new to the profession of 
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literature, the stranger was a scholar of high attainments, who quickly 
proved himself altogether worthy of his good fortune. It was utterly 
extinguished when, on becoming the proprietor of Notes and 
Queries, Sir Charles Dilke invited Doran to edit the journal with 
which he was publicly associated to the time of his death. It is 
pleasant to know that a cordial friendship arose between Doran and 
the present editor of the Atheneum, and that the Doctor’s inter- 
course with the present owner of Notes and Queries was no less 
agreeable than his relations with Sir Charles Dilke’s father and 
grandfather had been. 

It is unquestionable that no better editor for Notes and Queries 
than Doran could have been found in all London. It is also certain 
that Doran thoroughly enjoyed the task of editing that pleasant 
repertory of “useless information,” as Lord Houghton happily desig- 
nated it in his “speech of the evening,” at the dinner given to Mr. 
Thoms on his relinquishment of the journal. The office strengthened 
his position in the Society of Antiquaries, of which learned corporation 
he had for several years been a Fellow; and it gave him status at 
the Cocked Hats, which was his favourite dining-club in his later 
years. Moreover, as editor of Notes and Queries he was the master 
of many opportunities for calling the attention of a critical and 
curiously learned “ public” to the matters and enterprises that engaged 
the particular attention of his fellow-labourers in archeology and 
historical research. 

London has produced few men of letters who have better claims 
than Doran to be commemorated as fortunate and happy. Easy in 
circumstances, rich in friends, popular everywhere, Doran in his 
later years gathered to his house a numerous and delightful coterie of 
acquaintances, and in his domestic circle he may be fairly described as 
aman of many joys and no single sorrow. Every bright hope that 
stirred his heart and brain when he brought his young wife to the 
pretty cottage in a Yorkshire park was fulfilled in every particular. 
The words with which he dedicated ‘A Lady of the Last Century” 
(1873) to Mr. Holtz of Twyford Abbey were no words of formal 
compliment (formal compliments were not in Doran’s way), but an 
utterance of sincere and deep affection for his son-in-law ; and having 
lived to see his only daughter the wife of a man he loved, and the mother 
of a brood of lovely children, he was fortunate in seeing his only son 
take his place amongst the hospital surgeons of London, and make the 
first sure steps to future eminence. The dedicatory page of ‘ London 
in the Jacobite Times,’ published only a few months since, bears these 
words, “To my son Alban G. Doran, F.R.C.S., with equal respect and 
affection ;” touching which deliberate utterance of paternal satisfaction 
and tenderness Mr. Alban Doran wrote recently to his father’s old friend 
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and publisher, Mr. Bentley: “TI shall never forget the pride I felt in 
discovering the dedication of his last book.” One of Doran’s letters 
to the same eminent publisher—a letter dated so recently as the 5th 
of last December—ends with these words : 


“TI hope you are all well at the Park. Here we have been made more 
than well by a couple of lines in a note from Mr. Spencer Wells to this 
effect, ‘I am much pleased to see how well and rapidly your son is rising 
in reputation, which must eventually lead to success.’ From such a man 
this was joy to the mother’s heart, and complete jollification to that of 
yours very truly, “J. Doran.” 


Thus fortunate in his home, Doran was equally fortunate in his 
friendships. A man of innumerable acquaintances, Doran was rarely, 
if ever, concerned as a principal in feud or quarrel. In his middle 
age he used to declare that to the last he would be young and live 
with the young; and he kept his word in each particular, so far as 
such resolutions can be maintained up to the threshold of old age. 
Shortly before his death, in reference to the prevailing felicity of his 
experiences, he declared that he could not point to any considerable 
time of his life that he would not gladly live overagain. To the last 
he persisted in the habits of youth, rising early, working in the first 
hours of every day, delighting in bodily exercise, taking long walks 
in country and town, preserving his taste for poetry and music, and 
singing about his house with unconstrained hilarity. Only French- 
men and Irishmen are endowed with such lightness of heart: and 
Doran, though a Londoner by birth, was a pure-blooded Irishman, 
overflowing with the gaiety of the Celtic temperament. Some of 
his latest letters might, from their exuberant mirthfulness, be 
mistaken for a young student’s comical extravagances. Writing so 
lately as the 9th of last October to his friend Hazlitt, Registrar of the 
Bankruptcy Court, he capered over a sheet of notepaper in this 
fashion : 


“My pear Hazuitt,—Lovely are your up-strokes, full of force and 
flourish your down; beautiful to look at, but hard to unravel. I tried 
every way to decipher the graceful hieroglyphics, except by standing on 
my head. I suppose if I were to tell you that I only succeeded to get at 
the kernel of the nut by the help of two policemen, a young curate, and a 
younger lady, you would be surprised; so I won’t take my oath on it; 
however, here is the song which we have heard fall, as the voice of the 
morning, from the music-breathing throat of the Titanic Maclure, son of 
the Mist and cousin-german of Ossian and Fin Gael. 

“ May you long flourish on the bench, and may I never stand before you 
at Basinghall Street or in L. I. F.—Ever yours truly, J. Doran.” 


Something should be said of Doran’s conversational manner and 
ability. Like his bearing, the manner was that of a man who had 
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moved from earliest manhood in the best of good society. The most 
patient and urbane of listeners to excruciatingly dull and tedious 
speakers, Doran delighted in giving attention to any utterer of “ good 
things” or sound sense. At a social meeting he never affected 
brilliance, or took more than his proper share in the conversation. 
But he was a singularly bright and charming raconteur, with an in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdotes that were never told unless they were 
“to the point,” and then were given with artful brevity, and a 
peculiar air of critical enjoyment that rendered them irresistible. 
Occasionally he threw off a pun—as when, on seeing a hoarding that 
blocked the approach to Coutts’s Banking-House, he cried out to Mr. 
Bentley, “ That’s a cheque on Coutts’s ”; but his sins in this direction 
were not numerous, and always carried their own justification or 
apology to the listener. That he was not incapable of eloquence, or 
at least of the power to make a very effective speech on a congenial 
topic, there is no need to remind those members of Our Club who 
heard his “ oration” on the Shakespearian stage and managers, which 
was followed at considerable interval by the oration which he delivered 
on a similar subject from the chair of the Urban Club. 

Doran was remarkable amongst London men of his social quality 
and status for never joining a house-club. A frequent visitor at most 
of the many London clubs, he was never strictly “at home ” in any of 
our joint-stock palaces. When the Garrick exchanged a cosy house 
for a costly mansion, he was strongly urged to attach himself to that 
club by Shirley Brooks and other members who could, at that time, 
have insured his election. And before declining the invitation he took 
the advice of one or two friends. Augustus de Morgan pronounced 
against the suggestion in a manner worthy of a statistician, “To a 
man of your age, with a happy home and more friends than you need, 
a club is useless. London clubs are institutions kept up by a hundred 
men for the convenience of ten.” To the consideration that the 
members’-roll of every good London club contained the names of men 
whom one would like to know, De Morgan answered, “ And they are 
just the members who never enter it, or at least never use it with a 
regularity and freedom that would enable you to approach them.” 
It was granted that news might be picked up at the clubs—out of 
the papers. But De Morgan insisted that no man with a piece of 
really good intelligence ever thought of blabbing it at a club. These 
objections to clubs, from a man whose judgment he held in the highest 
esteem, may have influenced Doran; but he always gave as his 
reason for not joining the Garrick that he disliked late hours, and 
understood that the best hours for the ‘ Garrick’ were those which 
he liked to spend in bed. Anyhow, he withstood the tempters, and 
had no reason to regret having done so. With two or three dining- 
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clubs, where he met men of his own vocation, with a newspaper-office 
where he manipulated latest intelligence into current information, 
with a numerous circle of visiting acquaintances, and during the 
season twice as many invitations as he cared to accept, not to speak 
of all the divers festive engagements of an enthusiastic freemason, 
Doran certainly had no need of a house-club as a source of social 
diversion. 

From what has been said of Doran’s domestic life and social 
surroundings, it follows that those kindly writers of obituary notices 
were greatly mistaken who imagined, because he was the author of 
the best history of our stage, that he was to the last a haunter of the 
theatres. The fact is that in his later years he seldom entered a 
theatre, unless it was to enjoy the music of an opera, or to witness 
a revival of his beloved Shakespeare, that might remind him agreeably 
of the great actors whom he had studied in his opening manhood. 

Mistaken, egregiously mistaken, also, was the journalist who, in 
reviewing his life and character, remarked that he was morbidly 
sensitive of critical judgments. Such weakness was altogether incon- 
sistent with the good sense and moral steadiness of the man who 
never allowed trifles to trouble him, and who, without ever affecting 
to be indifferent to critical opinion, knew far too much about reviewers 
and their failings to attach excessive importance to their words. The 
man who, when he lost a considerable sum of money from the failure 
of a private bank, only said, “ Til do my best to forget I ever had the 
money,” and then ran off with his boy to Paris, in order that he 
might forget the misfortune, was no man to whine and fume because 
some saucy boy fresh from Oxford or Cambridge had held him account- 
able for a few “ printer’s blunders.” Doran’s bitterest remark about 
his adverse reviewers was made when he observed laughingly, “ What 
astonishes me about the fellows is that they never know how or 
where to hit me. They never by any chance find out my really bad 
mistakes, though I see them as soon as it’s too late to correct them.” 
That the publication of a new book did not make him morbidly 
anxious and restless about his reception by the critics is shown by 
the following passage from a letter which he wrote, on the 5th of 
December 1877, to an old literary friend: 

“ As for me with my book, which was the outcome of fitful writing, now 
and then, and often forgotten; having run a connecting thread through 
the whole and published it, I have resolved to look at no criticism whatever 


for three months, just to see what the effect may be when, as Johnson said, 
‘Eulogy fails to elevate, or censure to depress.’” 


Ere the three months were over the writer was in his grave. 
There is another side of Doran’s life and nature of which something, 
but only a little, should be said with reverence and thankfulness. It 
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may surprise those who have hitherto thought of him only as a 
producer of amusing literature to be told that he was a man in whom 
the religious sentiment was always active. His diaries, to which the 
writer of this Memoir has, through his widow’s kindness, had access, 
abound with pleasant references to his friends and happiest experiences; 
to social gatherings of wits and humourists; to the incidents of sunny 
vacation-trips in France and Wales and Ireland ; to restful days spent 
with congenial company at “Alice Holt,” under the trees of Sir 
Wentworth Dilke’s Hampshire garden; and to the tranquil seaside 
towns where Doran took most of his annual holidays. But they 
contain no more pleasing passages than those which exhibit the writer’s 
concern for the religious welfare of his children, and relate to his own 
spiritual anxieties and yearnings. “To-day,” he writes on the Ist of 
March 1865— 


“Mamma, Flo, and I went to Mortlake, where dear Alban, with many 
others, was confirmed by the Bishop of London. The Bishop’s address was 
full of solemn feeling, wisdom, and encouragement. The service was to 
me affecting, and the tears were in my eyes as I saw our dear and good 
son walk to the altar with serious countenance. May God bless him in 
this life and in that to come !” 


Less than two years befowe his death he wrote in another note- 
book on March 1876: 


“ Drifting towards the mysterious shore; beyond which we all hope for 
more light than is vouchsafed to us on our way across this mysterious sea 
of life. I am sixty-nine to-day, well, fit for work, occasionally lazy, not in 
debt, and our family circle all well. For these things I do humbly thank 
God, and may I become less undeserving of His benevolence. What a 
perplexing mystery is life, and also death! Nothing is sure but that God 
is the Father of all, and that the Fatherly attribute is Love. Glory be to 
Him; and may we all follow the teaching of Jesus, whom He sent for our 
redemption.” 


A few months earlier (on the 31st of December 1875) he had 
written to Mr. Bentley : 


“Tam glad it affords me an opportunity of wishing you and yours in 
Upton Park a happy new year, health, and prosperity. As for wishing you 
a merry time, the papers are too full of horrors and miseries, and of 
rascalries, to authorise one to be merry. I never remember such a mass of 
them as have been recorded during these winter months alone. Such 
occurrences set me thinking in my lonely walks, and the inscrutable ways 
of Providence seem more inscrutable than ever to poor, perplexed 
humanity.” 


Though youthfulness of thought and habits never deserted him, 
Doran did not enter his seventy-first year without showing occasional 


signs of the weariness and faintness that are nearly related to the 
infirmities of age. The old look of gleeful animation was in his last 
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year sometimes replaced with startling suddenness by an expression 
of exhaustion. This betrayal of physical weakness struck an old 
friend, who encountered him in one of the galleries of Burlington 
House, soon after the opening of the Academy’s Summer Exhibition. 
The same sudden change in his countenance struck the writer of these 
words, when talking with him one night last season in a corner of one 
of Mrs. Ernest Hart’s crowded drawing-rooms. On that occasion, 
after looking at the throng of people, he remarked, “TI find that this 
kind of thing begins to take it out of me. You would not think it 
from my hair” (which was of snowy whiteness), “and the world does 
not know it (so keep it a secret), but I am beginning to grow old.” 

But though he was fagged and worn by the heat and ordinary 
gaieties of the season, he soon recovered his vigour and elasticity of 
spirits ; so that some of the brightest articles ever thrown off from 
his facile pen appeared in the Atheneum and Notes and Queries, 
during the latest months of last year. 

The rest can be told in a few words. Struck down by cold, that 
seized him during a short walk which he took before dinner on 
Saturdary the 19th of January 1878, he died of bronchitis and 
pneumonia on the following Friday. His only son, who was in 
constant attendance on him during his illness, writes: 


“On Monday I found he had unmistakable evidence of pneumonia, or 
inflammation of the substance of the lungs, as well as bronchitis; he was 
very short of breath, and could not relieve himself by coughing. I called 
in Dr. Goodheart of Guy’s and Dr. Andrew of St. Bartholomew’s, who 
confirmed my worst fears. On Wednesday night he nearly died of asphyxia, 
but I supported him with stimulants, and kept him alive for thirty hours. 
He died at half past seven on Friday morning.” 


Though distressing to those who witnessed it, his illness was not 
extremely painful to the dying man, whose mental condition throughout 
the last four days of his existence was of apathy or unconsciousness. 
It is doubtful whether he ever realised the urgency of his case; 
though in one of his less torpid moments on the day before his last 
he remarked seriously, “Yes, I am nearing the great mystery.” 
This was his last allusion to the supreme mystery of life, on which he 
used to meditate in his solitary walks. 

On the following Tuesday (January 29) there was a numerous 
gathering of his old friends round the spot in Kensal Green Cemetery 
where his body was interred, in the presence of his two children and 
his son-in-law. Mr. Frith, R.A., Mr. William Chappel, F.S.A., Mr. 
J. C. Parkinson, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Norman Maceoll, Mr. Purnell, 
Mr. Turle (who has succeeded Doran as editor of Notes and Queries), 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Slate, and several ladies were in the mournful 
throng ; that consisted chiefly of writers and men of business connected 
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with the Atheneum and Notes and Queries, a few “ old Sheridans ” 
like Mr. Parkinson, and several members of Our Club and The 
Cocked Hat Club. It was a bright, spring-like day, that was in 
harmony with our recollections of his happy nature and joyful spirit, 
and when we had seen all that is dead of him laid in the cold tomb, 
we went our several ways, thinking of all of him that lives in the 
hearts of those who honoured and loved him; his naive humour and 
simple goodness, his fidelity to old comrades and high principles, 
his passion for helping young men onwards to success, his forbearance 
and conscientious justice to those who wronged him, his chivalrous 
fervour and placability, his tenderness and his truth. 


J.C.d. 
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Che Heoman’s Story. 





Is it you, old neighbour and friend? I’m here in the dark alone; 

I wasn’t noticing much how sombre the room had grown. 

I know by the grasp of your hand the things that you want to 
say, 


But I'd rather you shouldn’t say them—at least till another day. 


Yes, Will, he has gone at last. My darling is really dead ; 

All I had left in the world, and I haven’t a tear to shed! 

Give me your arm—there’s the moon there, full over the apple- 
trees, 


Let us walk and talk for a little—maybe it'll give me ease. 


Will, you remember his mother? You must often have heard it 
said 

There was never a prettier woman, nor one that held higher her 
head ; 

Yet only a village beauty, with cheeks like the month of May, 

And a mother to slave for her dress, and a father to give her 
her way... 


Philip was comely and tall, but I was richer than he; 

Sometimes she liked Philip the best, and sometimes she seemed 
to like me. 

She played fast and loose with us both, as only these young 
things can 

Who fancy no sport so well as to toy with the heart of a man. 


Well Will, without bonnet or shawl she came to my house one 
night, 

Said she had broken with Philip, and if I would have her I 
might, 

Shall I ever forget that moment, when, shaking in every limb, 

I seemed to hear music about me more solemn and sweet than a 
hymn ? 


We were married within the month, and Philip had gone away— 

A happier man than I never looked on the light of day! 

I whistled from morning to night, and was blithe as a bird on 
the wing, 


Ah, lad! that a strong man’s soul should hang on so weak a 
thing! 
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I don’t remember exactly when first I noticed the change, 

But I know that soon something struck me as not like herself, 
and strange ; 

Her dimples were not so deep, nor so round her little chin, 

And her eyes grew brighter and brighter as her cheeks seemed 
hollowing in. 


She watched my every turn with her large blue wistful eyes, 

As though she had something to say——she was full of trouble 
and sighs ; 

I thought she was sick for a sight of the old folks down at the 
mill, 

But she wouldn’t go near her mother, and that made me uneasy, 
Will. 


She fretted a deal at last, and the child when ’twas born wasn’t 
strong ; 

But like the fool that I was, I didn’t think what was wrong, 

Till I came unawares upon her in the beech-copse yonder... . 
she lay 

In a heap .... with a letter .... from Philip.... and 
sobbing her heart away. 


It was well she died as she did; she was spared from a heavier 
fate, 

For when he came home from sea, he came just a week too late: 

The osiers were binding her bed, and the May rose had burst 
into bloom, 

When I heard he was back in the village. “Iwas close on the 


evening gloom 
+] 


I had opened the churchyard gate, with an armful of lilac flowers 

To deck out her grave a little (not green yet in spite of the 
showers), 

When I paused without dropping the latch, for Philip was stand- 
ing there 

With his arms hanging down at his sides, and his lips on the 
work as in prayer. 


I was sorry for him, right sorry—he was so stricken and wan; 

His face when he lifted it up was the face of an aged man; 

The look that he gave when he saw me will never pass out of 
my sight, 

But I couldn’t give him my hand Will, I couldn’t, try as I 
might ! 
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So you see I was left with the baby. Could you think such a 
little boy 

Could grow all the world to me, my all of sorrow or joy? 

No hands touched him but mine—don’t smile, lad—I washed him, 
and fed, 

And watched till he fell asleep every night by his cradle-bed. 


I carried him in my arms, and played with his curly hair, 

His eyes, the picture of hers, were sometimes hard to bear, 

But I grew a better man, Will, than ever before I had been, 
With her baby-boy to live for, and her grave to keep neat and 


green. 


"Tis wonderful, Will, these children, how soon they come to know! 
It didn’t seem any time before he could laugh and crow, 

And stretch out his little arms when he saw me coming nigh— 
The best child ever born—and never the one to cry! 


Sometimes I used to lift the hem of his baby-clothes 
And nurse his tiny feet, pinkish-white, like a wild hedge-rose, 
And wonder through what rough paths they would tread in the 


years to come— 
I didn’t think then they’d be taking the safest and surest home... .. 


Three years old when he died! and just beginning to talk, 

To prattle to Rover and me, and toddle about in the walk! 

It makes you sometimes doubt if things are so right after all, 

When the weeds are left to flourish, and the blossoms are made 
to fall. 


You’ve some of your own at home—you'd like to see him maybe? 

It can only do you good, Will, to think upon him and me! 

You'll feel the goodness of God as you never felt it before 

When the young ones hear your footsteps, and rush to the 
cottage-door ! 


Do you hear that moaning noise? It’s Rover down in the yard; 

Td a mind to shoot him the morn, and yet ’twould be rather 
hard ; 

The boy was fond o’ the dog, and the poor brute seems to know— 

Being old, and scarce able to crawl, he misses my darling so! 


That’s his hat on the peg, and yonder his poor little toys— 

It grieves me above a bit that I've ever been vexed at the noise— 

Now Td give worlds to hear it, even though it were ten times 
more— 

O Will! how my heart sinks down as we come near the bedroom 
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There he lies in his cot, so quiet and happy and still, 
He looks more like his mother than ever I saw him Will..... 
What a selfish fool am I, to regret that he’s gone front here, 


For hasn’t his face a smile, lad? and that’s better sure than a 
tear ! 


Death is sweeter than life, and slumber is sweeter than pain. 

"Tis such a hard fight, old man, and we have so little to gain! 

Who knows what he might have come to had he lived to be 
old as we? 


If life is a good thing, Will, ’tis a better thing not to be! 


Those snowdrops he picked himself that he holds in his tiny 
hands, 

Now he gathers the flowers of Paradise as clothed in white wings 
he stands 

In the Garden of God, looking upward to the throne of eternal 


grace, 
With the light of ineffable love streaming down on the hush of 
his face. 


Will, do you think he remembers? or has he forgotten it all? 

The old dog crippled and blind, who always limped up at his 
call, 

The pipe of the early thrushes, the bloom on the orchard-trees, 

My face, that his eyes were fixed on when I took him to die on 
my knees? 


O God! let him not forget me! Let him still remember, and 
wait, 

And watch with a wistful longing when they open the golden 
gate ; 

Watch with a wistful longing till he sees me enter in, 

Pure as a little child, and free for ever from sin! 


But the house, Will, the lonely acres, the poor little empty chair, 

The picture-books unopened, the silence upon the stair ? 

How shall I listen o’ nights to the moan of the winds on the 
hill? 

And the rush of the rain from the skies? God! how I shall 
miss him, Will! 


Fiorence K. Bercer. 
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Cruikshank. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
Avurtnor oF ‘Stupigs IN EnGLisH ART’ AND ‘ PASTORALS OF FRANCE.’ 





I 


Even the briefest writing of biography is always difficult, and most 
difficult perhaps when he of whom you write is but lately with the 
dead. For even if his days have been very long ones, he will still 
have left much of his life behind him; much of his truest life, perhaps, 
in friends, in kindred, in connections no biographer can seize upon. 
Nothing is less truthful than biography; or rather, nothing is 
more one-sided. The admiring acquaintance with a turn for book- 
making, the enthusiastic relative whose bereavement is solaced by the 
subscriptions of the libraries—these, you know, are hardly the 
persons to whom the world must go at last for the veracious and 
balanced story. Possibly it is never forthcoming, and we are fain 
to be content with the acquaintance’s view of externals or the 
relative’s partial view of intimate life. To each will have been 
afforded the means of telling us something; by each much will 
necessarily be withheld, and much unknown. 

They are dealing, say, with the life of an artist, whether painter, 
sculptor, actor, or man of literature; and we are told the dates of his 
progress in his career, and much of his accomplished work; not much 
of work he had planned but never executed: work, nevertheless, on 
which perhaps he had set great store, and looked forward to 
completing, and “ purposes unsure ” 


“That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount.” 


We are told, too, of his children—their names, their ages, and their 
outward ways—yet, necessarily, not which were his favourites, if 
favourites he had; which he helped, and which he embittered; which 
disappointed him, and which enabled him, through strong fresh 
interest in the life and success of another, to renew his own youth. 
And we are told of the woman he married, whose influence may have 
been dominant in his career. But the woman he did not marry—had 
she no place in his life because the biographers are silent about her ? 
Or did she for years take him this way and that, by roads that no one 
ignorant of her could understand his following? Or was it a thing of 
short days and decisive ending—three meetings, perhaps, and a separa- 
tion—so that afterwards her place in his life was only in some work 
2x2 
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she had inspired, or only in memories, keen once, then dimmer, then 
gradually effaced? Sorry matters, or matters of which a man may 
be proud—secrets either way, and the biographer has passed them by. 


Il. 


Cruikshank was writing his autobiography, and in some form, more 
or less complete, it is presently to appear, the manuscript having been 
duly lodged with his friend, Mr. Bell, the publisher, who in its issue 
is not likely to do the artist anything less than justice. Meantime a 
few facts and a very few impressions, gathered from those who knew 
him well in his last years, will suffice before we proceed to some 
rough estimate of his long work—work that extended over nearly 
three quarters of a century, and, beginning before the ten years of the 
Regency, ended only with the latest movements of fashionable 
teetotalism. Many of us who did not know him at home have at least 
met him about; for not only was he a familiar figure of the dreary 
quarter which he inhabited—where the dingy squalor of St. Pancras 
touches on the shabby respectability of Camden Town—but he 
travelled much in London, and may well have been beheld handing 
his card to a stranger with whom he had talked casually in 
a Metropolitan Railway carriage, or announcing his personality to a 
privileged few who were invited to see in him the convincing 
proof of the advantages of a union of genius with water-drinking. 
He was an entirely honest man; and who is there who would not 
forgive the little pleasurable vanities that he chose to allow himself at 
the fag end of a life not over-prosperous—a career no one had care- 
fully made smooth, a career filled full of inventive work as rich as 
Hogarth’s and as genial as Dickens’s ? 

He came of a family devoted to humble art, and was born on the 
27th of September 1792; his father, Isaac Cruikshank, being a little 
known as a painter in water-colours and etcher of social sketches, and 
his brother Robert soon, while still a lad, to be entrusted with the 
work of book-illustration. As George, then, grew to a youth, he found 
himself surrounded by the modest practitioners of whatever art seemed 
likeliest to bring a livelihood to the not very gifted. The family was 
far from the high places of art and the society of the makers of beau- 
tiful things. George handled the etching needle and drew on the 
wood block, there being apparently little question of his pursuing any 
other craft. His earliest signed work is a print representing a horse- 
race. He must have been fourteen or even less when he did it. 
His earliest signed caricature is, we are informed, of the year 1807— 
he was but fifteen then—and it represents Cobbett going to St. James’s. 
Much of his early work was shared with his brother Robert. Robert 
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was considered by the family to be the more gifted fellow of the two. 
His things had value, though the value was small, when George’s 
were unheeded; and it has been said sometimes that George was 
wont at that period to work under Robert’s name. But in his later 
life, when memory of the earliest events was still keen and accurate, 
George Cruikshank said to one at least who spoke to him on the 
matter that this was not so. Robert, however much his fame must 
needs be eclipsed by that of his brother, is to have full credit for all 
that appears with his signature. 

The systematic education that the artist needs was lacking to 
Cruikshank; he had no schooling that would make him a finished 
draughtsman, and one of the most genial of his appreciators has 
written more than, on accurate examination, he would be able to 
justify when he has written that George and Robert were “ eminently 
skilled in the technicalities of etching.”* The truth is, techni- 
ealities were the things in which Cruikshank was the least skilled, up 
to the very end. But there was one immense factor in the training 
of an artist which Cruikshank was too wise to lack. He had the 
sense—wanting, alas! to too many of the self-satisfied craftsmen of our 
day—to observe keenly when great work was before him; and he 
learned from the great men (and from no one greater, and no one more, 
than from Hogarth), not, indeed, the correctness which only the 
schools could have taught him, but thoroughness and concentration. 
Cruikshank was never too fine or too exalted for the humblest work 
that was set him. The labour of the mind enriched the commonest 
theme. 

The century was still very young when Cruikshank began the series 
of Lottery prints he was destined to do; then sheets of Twelfth Night 
characters—aids to a game, or custom, of two generations ago—and 
children’s books, published at a penny apiece, and caricatures, and 
comic valentines—these last among the rarest of his works now. 
Many were the publishers that employed him in those and the next 
early years—there was James Wallis, the issuer of children’s penny 
books; Knight ; Chappell, the publisher of London Cries ; Hone, 
Baldwyn, Robins, Tilt and Bogue, Tegg, and so on, as fame grew and 
years increased, to Bentley and Chapman and Hall. At first, of course, 
the designs were not well paid for—shillings, even, and not pounds, 
were cheerfully accepted for caricatures that Hone published and spread 
over the town. And as popularity grew, and the man had made his mark, 
and Cruikshank’s work got to be everywhere, he had not the wisdom 
of restraint and reserve. One doubts much whether, at any time of 
his life, he had much accumulation of money. Anything, indeed, but 


* The Daily Telegraph, Feb. 2, 1878—an admirable article, take it as a 
whole, and no doubt by Mr. George Sala. 
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a luxurious man, his ways were yet not compatible with thought for 
the morrow. He was twice married: the second time to the daughter 
of Baldwyn, who had published much of his early work. There were 
many drains upon his purse. His hand was very free and open; and 
being neither a bourgeois, who must save for saving’s sake, nor an 
artist in society, who must save for the position of his children, he 
accepted, on the whole, not very despairingly, a poverty he did not 
feel dishonourable. Even when he borrowed money, his borrowing 
did not “dull the edge of husbandry.” He was to the last a worker, 
proud of his work—George Cruikshank, no small personality, no light 
to be hidden under a bushel, proud of his fame of the moment; 
contented in the knowledge that it would hardly decrease. 

A sedentary workman for some sixty years, all his recreations were 
athletic. Even the art of acting, which he enjoyed to attempt, calls 
out much healthy play of physical powers. And then he was a 
volunteer—a volunteer early in the century, when England was 
frightened by the thoughts of a camp at Boulogne ; a volunteer fifty 
years later, when Napoleon the Third found it hard to restrain the 
warlike speeches of his colonels. 

We have all of us been reading lately the tales of his vigour—this 
and that man’s reminiscences of his physical endurance in his old 
age—of his walk home to the Hampstead Road from farthest Fulham : 
of his insisting on dancing a hornpipe in the grave offices of Mr. 
Bentley. Very late in his life he used to pay visits among the poor. 
Mr. Edward Barrett of Brighton, one of the friendliest of his admirers, 
has called upon Cruikshank just as the old man has returned from the 
heart of St. Giles’s, with some story of misery and drunkenness which, 
in relating, he has had to weep over. 

There are many portraits of Cruikshank; some of them, and not 
the least accurate, being those that have been issued in a cheap form 
and sold some twenty years since, by the thousand. He figured in 
the Gallery of Maclise, when Maclise, permitting himself some respite 
from work that claimed to be historical and was uninspired and dry, 
contributed to Fraser, in its great days, work that has proved to be 
historical, though it never meant to be. Cruikshank figures in the 
outline portraits (Fraser, 1833) which a recent re-issue has spread 
more widely, and which, were it for the great and bitter design of 
Talleyrand alone, would deserve to live very long. But Cruikshank 
never liked the accessories of his portrait by Maclise, and for him the 
likeness became a bad one because it represented him among one at 
least of the evils he satirised. The “ pleasant vice ” of much drinking 
was not that of his choice; no background and accessories could have 
disgusted him more than those of the taproom and the beer-barrel, the 
pot and the pipe. But Cruikshank was accustomed to draw himself, 
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in at least the secondary characters of his pictorial dramas. His 
likeness may be traced, one thinks, in many of his prints—in essays 
on the copper-plate, in dainty drawings on the block—and some 
among his friends retain the tradition that the Fagin of his ‘Oliver 
Twist’ is but an exaggerated Cruikshank. 

As Time went on apace, neither the passage of Time itself, nor the 
hard work which crowded the days of his maturity in art, nor the 
comparative neglect of the later years, when Cruikshank, no longer 
quite in the movement of the day, was solaced by visits in the Hamp- 
stead Road, chiefly of a very few who were collectors of his work, or 
of some stray humourist still faithful and confident in the achieve- 
ments of so many years ago—as Time went on, Cruikshank wore 
well and slowly, so that it was truly said of him that he looked as if 
he had once been very old and then had forgotten it. Employed no 
longer in sketching and satirising the society of which he was hardly 
any more a part, he betook himself, and good deal by choice, to work 
more distinctly ambitious than any he had attempted when his hand was 
really the strongest and his brain the most fertile. He furnished 
the design for a monument to King Robert the Bruce. He painted 
in oils, not only this or that moral lesson, but a tale of heroism in 
humble life. No doubt the absence of the knowledge of academical 
draughtsmanship told against him not less in 1871 than it would 
have done half a century before, and no doubt the absence of any 
capacity for the subtle modulations of colour—nay, the absence even 
of sensitiveness to these—made his painting in oil a failure when 
judged by the side even of quite every-day work by every-day artists. 
Thus it was that no fresh honours came to him when he was still 
eager for them. The popularity of the great days was a little for- 
gotten by the public in the presence of the failure of the most recent. 
And then, again, advertised poverty is never a helpful thing. We 
worship merit a little, but success more, and success must have its 
stamp. The public of Cruikshank narrowed. Of course critics and 
journalists—the men whose business it is to keep in memory some 
work that the chance public praises one day and forgets the next— 
knew that Cruikshank was great, and how he had been great, and 
having in more than one notable instance said so faithfully during 
his old age, said so again last month, when he died. And of course, 
again, so much of his work having become rare, collectors of it had 
arisen—curious and anxious seekers, to whose interest we shall owe 
the preservation of many of his early and many even of his riper 
things. For them, when Cruikshank’s work was pretty well accom- 
plished and “finis” seemed about to be written to that immense 
volume of production, Mr. G. W. Reid engaged on a task of care—the 
great catalogue raisonné in which, with here and there errors not 
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easily avoided, he has chronicled well-nigh five thousand designs : 
“ the smiling off spring,” as Thackeray so admirably said of them—‘“the 
smiling off spring of painful labour.” But in the main Cruikshank 
was forgotten, and the weekly smiles—faint though now and again 
they needs must be, and of indulgence rather than commendation— 
which are given by the English public to the efforts of our youngest 
English humour, a little trivial and slight, had ceased to be bestowed 
on that larger and more massive humourist who lingered from the 
Past he was a part of. 


II. 


The artistic qualities of Cruikshank have not lately been enough 
admitted. Even the men who have admired him the most, and have 
lately with all the feeling of recent loss been urging upon us the 
treasures of his invention and humour—even these have generally 
been content to let it go for granted that the artistic qualities in 
Cruikshank’s work were small. But that is perhaps because many 
of them themselves, more occupied with the humour than with the 
art of his creation, assign too narrow limits to what they consider art, 
and recognise art less promptly and surely than they recognise 
humour. Truly, indeed, the qualities of Cruikshank’s works are not 
those we are all accustomed to look for in art that is decorative and 
imitative, and it does us good to look at Cruikshank’s works, just 
because their qualities are not these. His paintings, such as they 
are, have no charm of colour: his work in black and white—which is 
that, of course, by which he must be remembered—has no suavity 
of faultless line and no balanced order of intricate composition. 
Worse even than that, certain objects that he was representing pretty 
often were never mastered by him with any certainty. A well-made 
rocking-horse approaches to Nature and the Greek more nearly than 
does many a horse of Cruikshank. The beauty of a tree, except when 
he drew it very small in a most distant background, was habitually 
lost upon him. Neither the virtues of a draughtsman trained in 
academies nor those of a painter who has lived with the country in 
its intimate life are perceptible in Cruikshank. But he observed 
men, and the characters of men; and what he observed and cared 
about in these he recorded with memory so accurate and fingers so 
nimble and adroit, that one overlooks, and has a right to overlook, 
the lack of the trained draughtsmanship. He did nothing mechanic- 
ally. There are so many thoughts in each of his works, and all the 
thoughts are clearly expressed. That is the virtue of an artist. His 
groups are as full of movement as a féte of David Teniers. There 
is action or rest in each of his figures—never stolidity or indifference. 
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The work is alive: it can speak and can suggest. These are virtues 
of an artist, if an artist is not to mean henceforth only a decorator— 
only the realiser for us of exquisite existing form. The last slang of 
the esthetic studio calls a picture an “ invention ”—“ inventions ” 
crowd upon us from Chelsea and Fulham. Are we to allow the 
word to the latest juxtaposition of agreeable tints, and deny it to the 
lively and expressive grouping of men and women who have lived? 
To speak with accuracy, “inventions” do not exist in art—we have 
to do with combinations only—a re-shuffling of the perpetual cards. 
The combinations of Cruikshank, which we count by the thousand, are 
keen and varied and veracious: they are full, then, of qualities that 
are artistic, though he was not preoccupied with considerations of 
art, and though visions of high beauty were very much denied to 
him. 

Cruikshank’s work—after the earliest of his youth—may for all 
practical purposes be divided into two classes: the first, political and 
social caricatures; the second, illustrations of books. We have seen 
him already, in the earliest of his youth, doing the mass of insignificant 
labour which, if cherished at all by the collector of to-day, is cherished, 
one supposes, for rarity alone. It is not this at all, but the two great 
classes, that really deserve attention, and of the two great classes the 
one which is in truth the more noteworthy is the second, the illus- 
trations of books. But as a caricaturist Cruikshank will be always 
great. His touch was far more expressive than Rowlandson’s: his 
subjects generally, or his conception of them, far less coarse than 
Gillray’s. He seemed from the first to step up out of the brutality of 
that earlier age. But he felt himself inferior to Gillray, and candidly 
avowed it. “Gillray,” he said in his later years, “was a man, sir, to 
whom I was not worthy to hold a candle!” The modesty was 
excessive ; indeed, in some respects ill-placed. But he felt doubtless 
before some specimens of Gillray’s design—the design, remember, of 
one who had practically been his leader in those early days—that if 
Gillray could be coarser, he could also be more graceful. About the 
female figure, about the nude, of Gillray, there can be sometimes an 
harmonious flow of line which is beyond Cruikshank. 

But then, again, in the caricatures, as well as afterwards in the 
book-illustrations, Cruikshank realised his characters as no other 
humourist had done—except Hogarth. He did the Union Club for 
Humphrey. What a clever audacity there is in the representation of 
Wilberforce and Macaulay ; and what a wealth of invention! As he 
worked, how thoughts and fancies crowded on him! No one, not 
even Hogarth himself, was more pregnant. 

He took the very English side of things—satire on Napoleon, of 
course, in his prosperity; satire, too, upon him in his adversity. He took 
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the humane side of things. Like the greater part of England, he was 
of the party of Queen Caroline. His weapon cuts at George and the 
vices of George. And when once or twice he changed his standpoint, 
it was with half a heart. His expression of the new view wanted 
the force of conviction. The caricaturist of that day, if he need not 
have all the coarseness of Gillray, could not aspire to the refinement 
of Leech or Tenniel. The age would not have understood it, and the 
humour of Cruikshank was wont to be broad. Broad humour, as the 
expression is often used, is apt sometimes to be “broad” without 
being “humour.” There are amateurs with whom the presence of 
the first suffices for the two. Not so for the artist Cruikshank, for 
you may see the humour as well as the breadth of piece after piece. 
Take the big print, for instance—the big coloured print of the King of 
Timbuctoo offering one of his three daughters to “Captain ” in 
marriage. See the proud satisfaction of the King in the possession 
of offspring so creditable—see the darky beauties, damsels by no 
means sylph-like in contour, their modest pride, their happy grins 
and reasonable contentment: with their own charms—and see the 
dismay and bewilderment of Captain ——,, as he is embarrassed 
rather by the disagreeableness than the riches of the choice. Cruik- 
shank was coarse at need. It is related to me that late in life, when 
a plate was brought to him that did him no credit, and it was 
suggested to him that he could not have done it, the honest man 
looked at it a little carefully, and then replied, “ Ah! but I am sorry 
to say I did.” And indeed there has been rumour that in his youth 
and poverty he illustrated at least one volume which he had better 
have left alone. But at all events this may be said for him, towards 
the appeasing of those who would limit somewhat too closely the 
field that is open to the observer and the artist, that he never in his 
caricatures accepted the theory of the lower Parisian humourist— 
that humour is found most easily in the relations of the cocotte with 
her employer. Nor had he ever a touch of that essential nastiness, 
that greasy revoltingness, which the cheerful Teuton of Berlin is fain 
to accept as humour. He was simply a blunt Englishman, tolerant 
of life, plain in comment, little disposed to mince matters for boudoir 
or nursery. 

But almost before he reached middle age Cruikshank had abandoned 
caricature. He became an illustrator of books, forgotten things to 
begin with: then things of the second rank; then, at length, the 
masterpieces of literature, or books at least that answered most 
successfully to the taste of the day. Of these, the first—at least the 
first of which the illustrations were of any note—appears to have 
been ‘Grimm’s German Popular Stories.’ But he had begun more 
humbly. I find that as early as 1812 he copied—and it may have 
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been as the frontispiece to a pamphlet—the last plate but one of the 
‘ Harlot’s Progress,’ the great series in which the graver of Hogarth 
has itself given expression to the genius of that profound and serious 
satirist:—an expression rough indeed, and memorandum-like in com- 
parison with the exquisite technical skill with which the more accom- 
plished engravers have recorded for us every quality of the ‘ Marriage 
& la Mode.’ Now Cruikshank’s copy of that humble but strong 
engraving of Hogarth’s is worthy of notice, for though it is yet 
humbler than the work of the master, it has thought of Cruikshank’s 
own init. The subject, it will be remembered, is the death of the 
heroine—the fifth plate of the series, the sixth being devoted, with a 
bitter genius that was Hogarth’s only, to the record of the comrade’s 
and bystanders’ diligent pursuing of all evil, while the victim of evil 
lies in her very coffin before them. But the fifth plate is the death 
itself— 
“Extinguished is her bloom and native fire: 
View the poor wretch in patient pains expire.” 


Now as the subject passes from the hands of the master Hogarth 
into those of the young man Cruikshank, the expression is intensified, 
is exaggerated, and needs must be coarsened. But there are differences 
in the faces of two women, and these are worth observing. Cruikshank 
has looked upon the business with a more humaneeye. To the woman 
who is rifling already the box of the dying he has given a visage and 
accompaniments more repulsive than in the original Hogarth. But 
to the woman who is supporting the now drooping and enfeebled 
figure of the victim he has given a countenance shorn of the revolting 
suggestions Hogarth was careful to convey, and he has given her an 
expression of tenderness and solicitude such as in dire straits can 
“help the poor to die” ; can help in some little way, as Pompilia was 
helped in the hospital by those 


“Small separate sympathies, combined and large, 
Nothings that were, grown something very much.” 


Nor will this added touch of tenderness in our artist surprise those 
who have noted the quite exquisite pathos of a very late work—the 
‘Death of Falstaff’ (1858)—in which the face of one who has died 
indeed “a-babbling of green fields” lies very calm, with the sign of 
gentle fancies but lately flown. 

Humble at this early time, though to some extent individual, are the 
book-illustrations of Cruikshank. There is a little book of the trial 
of Thomas Bedworth for the wilful murder of Elizabeth Beasmore, 
and it has an etching, with the attractive title, ‘Horrid Murder 
of Elizabeth Beasmore,’ and on a copy I have seen Cruikshank has 
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written, “Drawn and etched in two hours by George Cruikshank.” 
It sounds like hack-work, does it not? But the force of it suggests 
that it was probably spontaneous. If not, then at least the vivid 
force of Cruikshank’s imagination enabled him to do much, and 
to do it without delay. Whether the collector deems the picture 
precious or valueless, as far as rarity is concerned, matters little. It 
is precious as the extraordinary realistic and dramatic rendering of 
the brutal business of which the details just then, since it was 
thought necessary to publish them, must have attracted the curiosity 
of London. And they attracted Cruikshank, for with what a will has 
he entered into the rough portrayal of the horrible scene! The 
murderer on the last steps of some kitchen staircase holds up the 
heavy and drooping body by hand and arm placed under the shoulders 
at the back, and Thomas Bedworth—famous criminal of the time—is 
raising the bleeding knife that has fallen already on the bare and 
broad white throat of Elizabeth Beasmore—famous victim of the 
time. 

And once again—it is in 1817—there is strong work, even beau- 
tiful work, given to a subject fit only for the perusal of the last purlieus 
of Seven Dials—‘ Writ of Appeal of William Ashford, Brother of the 
Deceased, for Wilful Murder of Mary Ashford’ ; and history goes on to 
relate how she was a beautiful young virgin, and Cruikshank has 
furnished the book with a lovely little wooded landscape, a country 
road, its overhanging trees, its pleasant surrounding meadows—a 
delicate and charming study of the scene of the outrage. 

So well did he do these things that at last the novelists whose own 
murders and outrages were all too romantic for that humble world of 
fact to which thus far Cruikshank had been devoted, saw the merits 
of the designer. Mr. Pierce Egan, who has given us the classic 
pages of ‘Life in London,’ found that there was usefulness in 
Cruikshank. Then there were last-century novelists to be illustrated : 
there was all Smollett ; there was Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ After- 
wards there was Harrison Ainsworth, and the great laughing genius 
of the master of our English fiction. But before these there was 
‘Grimm’s Stories,’ and to the years 1819 and 1820 belongs a work 
dear alike for its rarity and happy innocence to the collector of 
Cruikshank—‘ The Humourist,’ a work in four volumes, published by 
Robins. 

The first edition of ‘Grimm’s German Popular Stories’ dates 
from 1823, the time, as has been hinted before, at which, roughly 
speaking, Cruikshank may have been said to pass from the realm of 
caricature, such as Gillray had reigned over, to the realm of more 
serious art. Baldwyn published the first series of the ‘Grimm,’ and the 
same, I gather, was reissued two years afterwards, in 1825, by 
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Robins, who one year after that produced the second series, after 
which the two volumes appear to have been printed together by 
Robins up to the year 1834. Iam assured by the present possessor 
of the original plates, Mr. Edwin Truman of Old Burlington Street, 
that after 1834 no use of the original plates was made, Cundall’s 
edition of 1846 containing illustrations from wood-blocks, after the 
original coppers—illustrations necessarily poor in comparison, and 
Mr. Bohn, it is assumed, must have procured for his issue these blocks 
that had been used in the edition of Cundall. The stories were 
translated from the German by one Edgar Taylor. The first issue 
of the illustrations (1823) was printed in bronze-coloured ink. The 
immense popularity of the stories themselves, especially with children 
upon whom the finer simple poetry of the great Hans Andersen must 
needs, it seems, be lost, would keep the illustrations objects of value 
and interest, even if such humourous dainties as that of ‘ The Elves 
and the Shoemaker’ did not justify the Cruikshank collector in seeing 
in them some of the most attractive things the master has laid before 
him. 

The year of the issue of ‘Grimm ’ was that in which there appeared 
the first notice of importance on Cruikshank’s productions. Lockhart, 
it seems, contributed to Blackwood at that time, in the month of July, 
an enthusiastic article greatly a propos of the recently issued ‘ Points 
of Humour.’ And it is entertaining to note that but ten years 
afterwards there appeared in the Monthly Magazine an essay on the 
‘Life and Genius of George Cruikshank,’ with his portrait and 
illustrations of his talent “at various periods of his career.” Forty- 
five years ago—and how little the writer can have guessed the future 
of Cruikshank, and how much longer and more various than any he 
could then take note of were the “periods of his career” that 
remained to be accomplished ! 

‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ the illustrations to ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ the 
illustrations to Smollett, came, all of them, near to the year 1830, 
halfway, say roughly, between the time of ‘Grimm’ and that of the 
great modern novels. In 1836 came ‘Sketches by Boz,’ and it is 
the work of that year and of the next half-dozen years that contains 
most of the substantial masterpieces of the art of Cruikshank. Of 
these masterpieces some are original etchings on the copper-plate, 
others steel plates ; and besides these, there are the woodcuts, of which 
altogether Mr. Reid in his catalogue enumerates over seventeen 
hundred. The present is a favourable moment, then, for considering 
a little what was Cruikshank’s place as a pure etcher, and as to time 
we shall find he was not fortunately circumstanced, for the art of 
etching has had two prosperous periods: the first, the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and the second, these last five-and-twenty years— 
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a happy echo, as one may say, of the first. Between these periods— 
between the time when Rembrandt, more than two hundred years 
ago, expressed completely his conceptions in etching, and the time 
when Méryon, a score of years ago, found the same art as precisely 
fitted to the thing he wanted to say—between these times the art 
languished; there was much work, but there were few masters. 
Popular men in their day practised the craft with what was deemed 
to be success; and in Cruikshank’s own time, David Roberts in 
England, and Wilkie and Geddes in Scotland, had been praised for 
their work. The work of David Roberts is now well-nigh forgotten ; 
a few fine things are cherished from the hands of Wilkie and Geddes, 
but it is seen that much of Wilkie’s etching wanted the great 
qualities, and that the landscape of Geddes is often too absolute a 
reminiscence of the manner of Rembrandt. The one master etcher 
who was Cruikshank’s contemporary had taken up etching in the 
year 1807, and had laid it aside in the year 1819. That was Turner, 
whose experience of it was but slight, but who touched no art that he 
did not understand, and no art the list of whose achievements he did 
not sensibly enlarge. Painter in oils, painter in water-colours, etcher, 
engraver in mezzo-tint, one goes back to him, after all, from every 
lesser man of his time; the great dominating influence in art of our 
nineteenth century. There was one thing, in pure etching, that 
Cruikshank could have learnt from Turner; he could have learnt 
something from the immense economy of work in the etched leading 
lines of ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ His own touch was too broken, sometimes 
too often repeated: flow of line is apt to be wanting to his design. 
He does not lay a line and leave it, but returns to it and fidgets it. 
In the various distances in Cruikshank’s plates, subtlety of gradation 
is rarely attained. An incomplete technical skill, or an incomplete 
carefulness in technical matters, has left the break too sudden; the 
picture has but two planes, a foreground and a distance. But these 
things are apt to vary, and you may find, scattered over the mass of 
his work, examples of etching technically successful, when considered 
quite apart from the always present wit of the conception and the 
always present sprightliness of the design. 

But what one cares for, even more than for technical excellence, 
are the signs of wide and deep understanding ; and the middle life of 
Cruikshank was rich in the comprehension of the fortunes of men. It 
is the lamentable fate and folly of many practitioners of design who call 
themselves artists to shut themselves up in their studios with a little 
tapestry, a little faded velvet, a lay figure, and occasionally a pictur- 
esque model hired at so much an hour, and then, when the criticism 
of the art so produced offends their pride—which is generally termed 
their “sensitiveness”—to console themselves with the good opinion 
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of their comrades who live next door, and who, with much the same 
amount of talent, share the narrowness of their range and the 
vanity of their ignorance of all our greater and by-past Art. But 
Cruikshank understood that there had been great Art before him, 
and that its materials had been found in the study of life; and so 
Cruikshank—learning at least this lesson from the immense masters 
—studied, not posed models, but actual life with patient care. Why, 
his early success as a caricaturist had been founded upon that. He 
had gone to Nature as well as to Hogarth and Gillray. And now, 
when there lay before him the more serious task of illustrating the 
conceptions of the serious novelists—of trying to put into that humbler 
art of his something not only of the keenest observation, but also of 
the intensity of imagination which is a necessary condition of the 
great art of creative literature—now, in fine, when the business before 
him was to get himself into sympathy with the genius of Dickens— 
he went to Nature and looked at Nature keenly, guided by the now 
wider experience of his own life. And from that there resulted first 
the splendid realisation of scores of various characters in the ‘Sketches 
by Boz,’ and then the realisation of the stress and excitement of the 
critical moments of tragical adventure of which one of the finest 
instances is to be seen in ‘Oliver Twist,’ and another in ‘Jack 
Sheppard,’ and another in ‘Miss Eske carried away during her 
Trance’—an illustration, done as late as 1849, to the ‘Clement 
Lorimer’ of Angus Reach. These are the things that show George 
Cruikshank to have had, like the one great genius with whom he 
worked, the imagination of tragedy. 

Take what is almost the final illustration to the ‘Oliver Twist ’"— 
‘The Last Chance ’—Sykes on the house-roof. With an imaginative 
power, which is about as much lacking to the merely popular illus- 
trator as there is lacking to him even the modest habit of closely 
studying the work of the author he is employed to illustrate, George 
Cruikshank has realised and conveyed every common and repulsive 
feature of that easily repulsive scene, in such a way that the stress 
of movement and beauty of tone and line save it from pure brutality, 
and give to the representation of it an artistic dignity as far from the 
maker of the melodrama as from the caricaturist. An ugly corner of 
one forgets what obscure quarter, the squalid house, the chimney with 
rope tied round it by the escaping and hunted man now staggering 
on the broken tiled roof, the evil and worn face, the energy of action 
—that is the main subject. But what a fitting accompaniment in 
the surroundings—the bull-dog, the criminal’s constant companion, 
crouched on the roof-top with dull stare; the half-shrouded houses 
across the narrow street, with the clothes-line hung from the window, 
and from other windows the sudden heads of eager on-lookers, bran- 
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dishing defiance and warning, and beyond these what further mystery 
of the dark town whose shabbiest of habitations lie crowded and 
begrimed under the low wild sky ! 

And ‘Miss Eske.’ It is a night when all the elements are restless 
and disturbed. The wind on the Thames has lashed the water of 
rising tide into irregular waves, beaten from wharf to wharf and pier 
to pier of the bridges. A boat in the foreground, half submerged, 
is struck against the lowest stonework of the near bridge—the 
unconscious figure, darkly veiled, lies crouched in the stern, and evil 
men see imminent danger in the accident of the moment. On the 
grey black river flowing behind no other craft is near them: distant 
masts are discerned, of coal barges, it may be, lying up safely with 
their gentle to-and-fro tossing, under the tall protecting wall of 
black warehouse, with high chimney and crane and other river-side 
gear along the wharf; and behind this dark safety, of the solid land 
at least, however forbidding and ugly, the distant sky is shot with 
vivid lightning. The unity of this and its impressiveness are the 
work of a creative artist. Méryon himself, with his more complete 
command of the resources of the art of etching, would not have 
denied the inspiration of this, nor of that other conception, not a whit 
less forcibly executed—‘The Murder on the Thames,’ in ‘Jack 
Sheppard.’ 

Neither the subjects habitually given to Cruikshank, nor his own 
tastes, would have allowed him to execute any large proportion of his 
work in the tragic key struck so well in the ‘Last Chance’ and 
‘Miss Eske.’ Sometimes melodrama remains pure melodrama with 
him, and his art rivals the sensation scenes of the contemporary 
theatre. So it is in one of the illustrations to the ‘ Miser’s Daughter ’ 
(1842)—*‘ Abel Beechcroft discovering the Body of the Miser in the 
Cellar,’ a design striking enough, and felt surely by Cruikshank 
before he made it, but, in the actual execution, failing a little in 
truth of effect of light and shade—a subject only great art could 
have redeemed or exalted; and the art here is of the order of melo- 
drama. And so too with the appaling invention in ‘Jack Sheppard’ 
of the man who is thrown into the very deep dark well from the 
treacherous staircase from which a relentless enemy resolves to dislodge 
him. Melodrama certainly—sensationalism certainly—the exciting 
end of some middle act of the play, the impression of which some 
fitting reward of virtue in the final act shall presently relieve. But 
sensationalism here in absolute accord with the literary purpose of 
the narrative, and carried out with consummate skill in the suggestion 
of horror. For the victim has not yet quite fallen for ever into the 
hopeless pit whose obscurity we cannot peer into. He has clutched 
to staircase railing with both hands: one has been dislodged, and 
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now he hangs, garments awry and body asprawl towards the depths, 
and the last fingers clutching their last clutch, to shrink away, 
involuntarily, as the cudgel of the murderer falls upon them, and the 
struggle for life is over, before our eyes. 

A coarse public sups full, drinks deep, of horrors; and I do not 
say that Cruikshank would not have been popular by these things 
alone. But it is pleasant to know that much of his popularity was 
the result neither of vivid imaginative rendering of things that were 
rightly tragical, nor of rendering, horribly realistic and repulsive, of 
the things of momentary sensation, but of the skilled fruits of his 
own sharp and daily observation of London street and crowd, and of 
all places, from tavern to court of justice, where his fellows gathered. 
So, take the ‘Sketches by Boz,’ which preceded the ‘ Twist’ and the 
‘Jack Sheppard’ and the ‘Tower of London,’ and look first at ‘The 
Parish Engine.’ It has just arrived, and the pompous officer is 
knocking at the door, calmly unmoved in the excitement of alarm 
of fire. See the action of the street boys, and that of those with the 
engine, and that again of the aroused and inquiring neighbours. And 
the Court in ‘Law Life Assurance’: a notable specimen of the 
employment of observant thought in work of illustration: no back- 
ground figure is without his part, and his part Cruikshank has under- 
stood and entered into; the four judges, each so different from the 
others, the pleading counsel, the junior gossipping on his own 
affairs, the stupid juryman, the keen-witted pertinacious juryman who 
will carry the verdict that he chooses when the twelve retire. Buta 
year as early as 1828 shows us already some of the neatest and 
daintiest satire on the fads of the estimable—gentle and sympathetic 
sarcasm on the lengths to which the collector of rare things will push 
his passion—amused observation on the part of our artist of how 
regardless the amateur may become of other objects of interest than 
his own, his whole thought concentrated on the importance of the 
little collector’s world —the museum print-room; the sale room at 
Sotheby’s ; the shop of the dealer. For the collector, in Cruikshank’s 
middle life, was of a type more pronounced than it is easy to find in 
our day; or rather, in our day he is to be found chiefly among the 
aged, and is himself as rare as the objects he collects—this eccentric and 
absorbed enthusiast, careless of raiment, careless comparatively of food, 
who lives for many generations in the happiest pages of Cruikshank. 

It was in 1828 that the historical collector, Wilson, who has left us 
the catalogue of Rembrandt’s etchings still most generally in use in 
England, had printed for the private entertainment of his coterie a 
catalogue of his ‘ Select Collection of Engravings’; and for it Cruik- 
shank etched, beside the ‘ Battle of Engravers,’ four plates that narrate, 


80 to say, the ever-recurring incidents in the life of a connoisseur. 
VOL. LI. 24 
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There is “ Connoisseurs at a Print Shop”—the dealer has returned 
from abroad, I suppose, his folios freshly stocked with rarities, and he 
is showing some of these at his counter to a gloating amateur for 
whom life has no keener moment, while apart from the main group a 
solitary man examines treasures in tranquil meditation, and outside a 
little crowd of the uninitiated gathers before the cheap things hung in 
the window. Then there is ‘Connoisseurs at a Print Stall’—the 
shabby devotee of art—a character to be respected, whether rich or 
humble—pausing before he parts with the money that will enable 
him to carry home some treasure to lonely chambers in Staple’s Inn, 
or seedy lodgings in the Waterloo Road. Again, ‘Connoisseurs at a 
Print Sale ’—the indifference of some to the lot now offered; the 
consultations of more; the quiet observation of another; the eager 
competition of two, as the auctioneer, whose eye their bids must not 
escape, has lifted the hammer that is about to fall. And lastly, the 
‘Print Room in the British Museum ’—a more modest apartment 
than that now reigned over by Mr. Reid; the few connoisseurs who 
have come for purposes of comparison are grouped in examination 
over the print book ; the keeper of the prints stands, lecturing to the 
habitués, with the keys of the cabinet dangled from his fingers; one 
other figure, a lady learned in these mysteries, sitting alone—the 
Mrs. Noseda of the day, I suppose. And all this is portrayed with 
the keenest point, with the readiest and most familiar comprehension 
of the type and the individual. 

Great at need in tragic suggestion, and keen at need in their por- 
trayal of our little social weaknesses or our intellectual hobbies, the 
illustrations of the best period of Cruikshank are naturally the fullest 
of qualities more peculiarly artistic—abound the most in such quaint 
grace of line and happiness of touch as may still be prized when the 
sprightliness of their assault on the fancies or feebleness of their own day 
shall cease to be valued and understood. It is so with these charming 
little memoranda of the life of an old-fashioned connoisseur ; the artist 
shows great sensitiveness to pleasant combinations of line in the small- 
paned windows, the quaint doors of such shops as remain to us now 
but here and there in London. It is so with many of the ‘ Boz’ 
illustrations, that one of the ‘Parish Engine that has been already 
spoken of being an excellent example of Cruikshank’s eye for 
picturesque line and texture in some of the commonest objects that 
met him in his walks; the brickwork of the house, for instance, 
prettily indicated, the woodwork of the outside shutters, and the 
window, on which various lights are pleasantly broken. I know no 
artist so alive as Cruikshank to the pretty sedateness of Georgian 
architecture. Then, too, there is the girl with basket on arm, a figure 
not quite ungraceful in line and gesture. She might have been much 
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better if Cruikshank had ever made himself that accurate draughtsman 
of the figure which he hardly essayed to be, and she and all her 
fellows—it is only fair to remember—might have been better again 
had the artist who designed her done his finest work in a happier 
period of English dress. The ‘Sketches by Boz’ has one illustration 
perhaps the best of all in Cruikshank as proof of that sensitive eye 
for what is picturesque and characteristic in everyday London. It is 
called ‘ The Streets, Morning,’ the design somewhat empty of “ subject,” 
only a comfortable sweep who does not go up the chimney, and a 
wretched boy who does, are standing at a stall taking coffee, which a 
woman, with pattens striking on pavement and head tied up close in 
a handkerchief, serves to the scanty comers in the early morning 
light. A lamp-post rises behind her; the closed shutters of the 
baker are opposite; the public-house of the Rising Sun has not yet 
opened its doors; at some house-corner farther off, a solitary figure 
lounges, homeless; beyond, pleasant light morning shadows cross 
the cool grey of the untrodden street ; a church tower and spire rise 
in the delicate distance where the turn of the road hides the farther 
habitations of the sleeping town. 

The morality of Cruikshank—and he dwelt greatly on his morality 
—the comedy and farce of Cruikshank, which all the world has valued 
—are to be had, no doubt, in all impressions, all conditions of his. 
plates, good or bad; but the artistic quality, which, as we have said 
before, is less understood, and on which it has been here an object to 
insist, not indeed as ever present, not indeed as dominant, but as 
more frequent and more considerable than has been allowed heretofore— 
this artistic quality is to be found only in the good impressions—in 
the impressions in which the plate has suffered no ill-usage. Take 
‘Oliver Twist,’ for instance, the first illustration of which appeared in 
February 1837, in Bentley’s Miscellany. When the story was 
finished in the magazine, it and the illustrations appeared in volumes 
for the library. At the end of 1839, I think, Dickens bought the 
copyright back, and bought the plates with them. They were issued by 
Chapman, by Bradbury, then again by Chapman, and the world rightly 
is glad enough to have them. But for the Cruikshank collector the 
plates should cease to be precious after they have passed from the 
hands of their first publisher, because, after Mr. Bentley had sold 
them, they were retouched and coarsened when most completed. In 
the ‘Oliver Twist at Mrs. Maylie’s Door,’ for example, the fanlight, 
which shaded off so prettily at first into the white of the paper, is 
mechanically finished at the top, and the vividness of light and shade on 
the door itself is spoilt by additional lines, and by many of them. The 
life has gone out of the thing. And even among the original impres- 
sions, it is the sharpest and richest alone that have the full beauty. 

22 
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As Cruikshank increased in years, he increased in moralities. In 
very late days he was able skilfully to re-engrave the plate which 
represented the unfortunates who were hung by the neck for forging 
one-pound notes—a plate on which he prided himself as having, very 
long ago, been a means of introducing some mercy into punishment. 
And soon after the time of the finer illustrations—at a period when 
the artistic quality of his work was lessening—he produced ‘ The 
Bottle’ and ‘ The Drunkard’s Children,’ coarsely designed and coarsely 
executed, yet very suggestive, very full of that story-teller’s power 
which was so much Hogarth’s and his own. He continued to labour ; 
some of his work being even now but little known. Early unpublished 
plates for the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ remain, amongst others, in the 
hands of Mr. Truman. Quite in recent years he must have executed 
a private plate for Mr. Frederick Locker, which shows that there were 
moments at least in which the store of his fancy was not impoverished. 
No more ingenious design could have been furnished to a collector 
than this of ‘Fairy Connoisseurs’ examining Mr. Locker’s treasures 
of Diirer’s, Rembrandt’s, and Watteau’s. For Mr. Ruskin, too, in 
1866, there had been designed the Piper of Hamelin, leading the 
children mountainwards with the spell of his wonderful music. And 
in 1870 a luxurious edition of ‘Ingoldsby’ was supplied with a 
frontispiece representing the fertile Mr. Barham surrounded by the 
creatures of his brain. And yet more recent plates, the property of 
Mr. Bell, the publisher—one of the ‘Family Window,’ and one in 
‘Lob lie by the Fire’—show that Cruikshank did not wholly outlive 
his talent. What he outlived was the social conditions he had illus- 
trated and satirised in his prime—the social conditions he had best 
comprehended. Dying as it were only yesterday, he belongs so much 
to the Past, because, though his period of production did not seem 
long over, his time of receptiveness was gone by. As a satirist he 
belonged in spirit to another generation: we could not ask him to 
grapple, at fourscore years, with the foibles of ours. 
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Roulades and Entrechats. 


SOPHIE ARNOULD—MADELEINE GUIMARD. 


Tue eighteenth century, from the commencement of the Orleans 
Regency to the epoch immediately preceding the Revolution, may be 
fairly denominated the golden age of the Paris Opera; for at no 
period was its prestige for splendour and luxury more unrivalled or 
more universally acknowledged. Specially patronised by the court, 
and adopted as the chosen rendezvous of the best society, it was even 
in the most troubled moments of party warfare considered as a species 
of neutral ground, where all public and private animosities were by 
common consent ignored, and political and social differences for the 
time forgotten. 

During that interval, the masterpieces of Rameau, Mondonville, 
Gluck, and Piccini were successively produced, and supported by 
a combination of vocal and choregraphic talent such as has rarely if 
ever been witnessed ; the principal singers being Jélyotte, Thevenard, 
Chassé, Chardini, Legros, Larrivée; Mesdames Antier, Lemaure, Fel, 
Sophie Arnould, and Saint Huberty; while Terpsichore was not less 
ably represented by Vestris and Dauberval, Mdlles. Camargo, Sallé, 
Guimard, Heinel, and Allard. In those days, fortunately for theatrical 
managers, the evil of exorbitant salaries was as yet a thing unknown ; 
the leading members of the company were contented with a moderate 
remuneration for their services—possibly because they could not get 
more—and what in the year of grace 1877 would barely satisfy a prima 
donna at Nantes or Périgueux was accepted without demur and as a 
matter of course by artists whose reputation was even then European. 

Take, for example, a few items selected at random from contem- 
porary documents, and compare them with the two hundred pounds 
per night extorted from the treasury by certain of our modern dive. 
In 1738 Chassé, the first singer of the opera, received an annual salary 
of three thousand livres, besides an additional gratification of one 
thousand livres; he was also allowed twelve hundred livres at Easter, 
and two hundred more to pay for bread, wine, and shoes. Malle. 
Antier had the same appointments as Chassé, but her Easter allowance 
was only six hundred livres. Mdlle. de Camargo received two 
thousand two hundred livres, and five hundred by way of gratification. 
Later still, we find that the celebrated dancer, Mdlle. Guimard, was 
paid in 1784 at the rate of seven thousand livres a year, and on her 
retirement in 1790 enjoyed a pension of three thousand livres. 
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According to the Baron Davillier, Mdlle. Laguerre appears to have 
been more favoured than any of her companions, her regular salary 
being twenty thousand livres, in addition to a supplementary present 
on every occasion when she sang before the Court either at Marly or 
at Versailles; but even this sum, allowing for the difference in the 
value of money, would now scarcely exceed a thousand a year, and 
what would be the reply of Mdme. or Mdlle. Trois-Etoiles, if so 
inadequate a pittance were proposed to them ? 

It does not, however, necessarily follow that the sirens and sylphides 
of that period were exclusively dependent on their professional exer- 
tions, or that they neglected to profit to an almost incredible extent 
by the liberality of their thousand and one admirers. As poor 
Sarrazin of the Comédie Frangaise lugubriously remarked, when 
asked by one of his fair associates how such a trifle as an arrear of 
salary could possibly annoy him: “Ah, Mademoiselle,” he sighed, 
“cela vous est bien égal; vous avez des ressources que, nous autres, 
nous n’avons pas!” 

Never, indeed, did the annals of gallantry furnish more stupendous 
instances of lavish prodigality than during the reign of Louis XY. 
(“le Bien Aimé !”), the monarch himself setting the example, and his 
subjects dutifully following suit! No fortune could resist the un- 
paralleled extravagance, not exceptionally, but systematically indulged 
in; the road to ruin was the fashionable promenade of the day, and if 
it did occasionally strike the votaries of pleasure that this easy descent 
must inevitably lead to individual and national bankruptcy, they con- 
soled themselves with the philosophic reflection, “aprés nous le 
déluge,” shrugged their shoulders carelessly, and went on as before. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at if the “princesses de comédie ” 
and “déesses d’opéra,” as Arsene Houssaye poetically styles them, 
came in for the lion’s share of the spoil, and established their quarters 
permanently on Tom Tiddler’s ground, picking up gold (they dis- 
dained the silver) wherever it was to be found. To “croquer” a 
million was for them child’s play: “Je vous donne deux ans pour 
vous mettre sur la paille,” said Mdlle. Laguerre to the rich fermier 
général Haudry de Soucy, and she kept her word. ‘The same 
“déesse,” the original representative of Piccini’s ‘Iphigénie en 
Tauride,* after amassing a prodigious fortune, for eight hundred 
thousand livres of which she was indebted to the ostentatious liberality 


* On the first performance of this opera, January 22, 1781, Malle. 
Laguerre sang admirably, and contributed greatly to its success; but her 
second essay was so evidently inspired by the “ Veuve Clicquot” of the 
period that Sophie Arnould, who was present on the occasion, suggested 
that the piece ought not to be entitled ‘Iphigénie en Tauride,’ but 
‘ Iphigénie en Champagne.’ 
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of the Duc de Bouillon,* died at the early age of twenty-eight years, 
“ regretted,” says Bachaumont, “by the frequenters of the opera on 
account of her fine voice and pure vocalisation.” She was one of the 
first to organise sales by auction of her superfluous ornaments and 
other valuables; and the catalogue of one of these, containing a 
magnificent collection of Sevres china and similar rarities, has been 
lately republished, with curious notes by the Baron Davilliers. 

Passing briefly over the now forgotten names of Mdlle. Deschamps, 
Mdlle. Beauvoisin, and Mdlle. Beaupré, the latter of whom appeared 
in 1780 at Longchamps in a carriage entirely constructed of porcelain, 
the harness being of crimson silk embroidered with silver, we come to 
Mdlle. Rosalie Gérard, better known as Mdlle. Duthé, who, although 
choregraphically speaking a mere nullity, enjoyed nevertheless a 
certain notoriety among the fashionable beauties of her day. An 
extract from a letter addressed to the banker Perregaux, the friend 
and counsellor of theatrical damsels in general, and of Mdlle. Duthé in 
particular, and dated from Colworth in Bedfordshire, is worth quoting 
for the sake of its peculiar orthography, which, if not strictly gram- 
matical, has at least the merit of originality. 


“Comme M. Lee veut rester tout Vhiver & la campagne 4 chassé le 
renard, et que cela est trés nuissible 4 ma santé, je veut tenire maison & 
Londre, et j’ai besoin de fond, pour des emplaittes. Cette aringement ne 
lui convien pas du tout [probably not!], mes comme vous dit trés bien, il 
ne faut pas mourire quand on a de quoi exciter.” 


Two operatic celebrities of a higher class deserve particular mention, 
as well on account of their professional superiority as of the excep- 
tional degree of popular favour experienced by them during their 


respective careers, and these are Sophie Arnould and Marie Madeleine 
Guimard. 


The first, one of the most remarkable artists and wittiest women of 
the eighteenth century, was born in Paris, February 14, 1740, in 
the Hétel de Lisieux, Rue des Fossés St. Germain |’Auxerrois, the 
identical house in which, nearly two hundred years previously, 


* This ducal caprice was unsparingly ridiculed by the couplet writers of 
the time. The wittiest specimen, perhaps, of these largely circulated 
effusions commences as follows: 

* Bouillon est preux et vaillant, 

Tl aime La Guerre; 

A tout autre amusement 
Son ceur la préfére. 

Ma foi, vive un chambellan 

Qui s’en va toujours chantant, 
Moi, j’aime la guerre, O gué, 
Moi, j’aime la guerre !” 
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Admiral Coligny had been assassinated. Her parents being in easy 
circumstances,* her education was intrusted to the best contemporary 
professors, Mdlle. Clairon giving her lessons in declamation, and Malle. 
Fel in singing, and both were so enchanted with the astonishing 
precocity of their young pupil, her beauty and delicious voice, that 
the object of their enthusiasm became the talk of the town, and finally 
excited the curiosity of Madame de Pompadour,*who desired to see 
her. The favourite’s will was law, and Sophie was forthwith conducted 
to the semi-royal presence, and sang a triolet of Philidor with such 
exquisite taste, that, in spite of the scruples and objections of her 
mother, her début at the opera was then and there decided. 

Her first essay took place December 15, 1757, in a vocal 
divertissement, and two months later she created a small part in 
Dauvergne’s ‘Enée et Lavinie’ with unequivocal success. A writer 
of the time describes her as being about the middle height, with large 
and expressive eyes, and an admirably symmetrical figure ; and if we 
may rely on the fidelity of the portrait painted by Latour, and 
engraved by Bourgeois de la Richardiére, she must indeed have been 
beautiful. No wonder that the accession of so lovely a recruit to the 
operatic corps should have caused an extraordinary sensation; she 
had hardly been there a fortnight when her name in the bills had 
already so prodigious an influence on the receipts that Fréron 
sarcastically observed he doubted if the crowds who struggled for 
admission at the doors would give themselves as much trouble to enter 
Paradise! The habitués were in ecstasies, and one of them, the 
Comte de Lauraguais, a proficient in affairs of gallantry, resolved 
that so fair a prize should fall to no one’s share but his, and even 
went so far as to declare one evening, while supping with his gay 
companions, that before a fortnight had elapsed he should expect 
them to congratulate him on his success. 

How to elude the maternal vigilance was the difficulty, but the 
Count’s plans were well laid, and a day or two later a young poet, soi- 
disant from Normandy, took up his quarters at the Hotel de 
Lisieux, with a manuscript tragedy in his valise, and announcing 
himself under the romantic name of Dorval. Once in the citadel, he 
speedily won Mdme. Arnould’s good-will by the engaging simplicity 
of his manner, and we may suppose was found equally irresistible by 
her daughter, for in less than the prescribed interval Sophie and 
Dorval had disappeared together, no one knew whither, and Messrs. 
Rebel and Francceur, the managers of the opera, were in despair. 

This enlevement made a great stir at the time, but eventually served 
to render the fugitive siren more @ la mode than ever, and on her 


* The Hotel de Lisieux had long since degenerated into a hétel garni, of 
which M. and Madame Arnould were proprietors. 
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return to the stage her society was courted, not merely by the 
butterflies of fashion, but by the leading poets, wits, and philosophers 
of the day. Dorat and Marmontel were among her fervent admirers. 
Favart wrote verses in her praise, D’Alembert and Diderot laid aside 
in her presence their encyclopedic dignity, and Garrick affirmed that 
“of all the French players she was the only one who touched his 
heart.” Her repartees and epigrammatic sallies were universally 
cited, and penetrated even into the royal circle at Versailles, and 
Mdlle. Guimard never forgave her for saying, in allusion to the 
dancer’s well-known liaison with M. de Jarente, “Je ne congois pas 
comment ce petit ver-a-soie est si maigre; il vit sur une si bonne 
feuille !” 

Meanwhile M. de Lauraguais, contrary to his usual habits, became 
for a time a model of constancy, and remained for four years exclusively 
devoted to his inamorata; but his proverbial fickleness at length 
prevailed, and we find him not long after lavishing considerable sums 
on Mdlle. Heinel, a German dancer, subsequently the wife of Gaetano 
Vestris, who visited England in 1771, and who is described as follows 
by Horace Walpole in a letter to Lord Strafford: “She is tall, 
perfectly made, very handsome, and has a set of attitudes copied from 
the classics. She moves as gracefully slow as Pygmalion’s statue 
when he was coming to life, and moves her leg round as imperceptibly 
as if she was dancing in the zodiac.” 

Sophie Arnould’s lover, the eldest son of the Duc de Brancas, a 
title which ultimately devolved on him, resembled in many points the 
celebrated Duc de Lauzan. He affected Anglomania to a great 
extent, and was the first to introduce horse-racing a l’ Anglaise into 
France ; his extravagance was unbounded, and, unlike the majority of 
Frenchmen, he had a supreme contempt for the opinion of others, and 
preferred braving the qu’en dira-t-on rather than sacrifice an iota of 
his reputation for eccentric originality. Once, on returning to Paris 
after an impromptu pursuit of some rebellious fair one, he found 
Sophie (who in the interim had probably forgotten him as he had 
forgotten her) complaining bitterly of the tiresome attentions paid her 
by the Prince d’Hénin, who was perpetually wearying her with 
bouquets and madrigals. “Leave him to me,” said Lauraguais, “ and 
Tll engage he shall trouble you no more.” Whereupon, after a 
consultation with four learned doctors of the faculty, who gravely 
agreed that it was possible to die of ennui, he laid a formal statement 
before the commissary of police, demanding that, as the Prince was 
the most ennuyeua personage of his acquaintance, and was killing 
Mdlle. Arnould by inches, he should in future be prohibited from 
visiting her. The result of this pleasantry was naturally a duel, 
which happily had no more serious consequences than the transfer of 
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M. de Hénin’s attentions to another quarter, while his rival contented 
himself with practically illustrating the words of Joconde :— 


“ On revient toujours 4 ses premiers amours.” 


M. de Lauraguais died in 1823, after attaining the patriarchal 
age of ninety-one. As he advanced in years he grew wiser, and 
gradually abandoned the follies of his youth for the more sedate 
pursuits of an amateur of gardening ; his friendship, however, for his 
old flame remained unaltered, as is evident from the following extract 
from one of his letters addressed to her subsequently to her retirement, 
with which we take our leave of him: “Je ne veux aimer que mes 
arbres et ma vieille amie Sophie.” 

From 1760 to 1776, Mdlle. Arnould was in possession of the 
leading characters of the operatic répertoire, and among her most 
important creations we may cite the ‘Polixene’ of Dauvergne, 
‘Aline, reine de Goleonde’ of Monsigny, and ‘ Iphigénie en Aulide’ 
and ‘Orphée’ of Gluck. In the last-named year her voice, which 
had already lost its pristine freshness, became positively disagreeable, 
and the witty Abbé Galiani, the friend of D’Holbach and Mdme. 
d’Epinay, being asked his opinion of her singing, replied that he had 
never heard a finer asthma. 

In 1778, she finally quitted the stage, and took up her abode at 
Clichy la Garenne; and in 1790, shortly before the Revolution, 
purchased the ancient Franciscan convent at Luzarches, where an 
adventure happened to her which might have been attended with 
unpleasant results. She had not been long installed in her new 
dwelling when a deputation from the Local Revolutionary Committee, 
on the look-out for aristocrats, paid her a visit; and, far from being 
convinced by her declaration that she was “a good citizen, and knew 
the rights of man by heart,” were on the point of escorting her to 
prison, when one of them, glancing at a bust which stood in a corner 
of the room, representing the actress in the part of Iphigénie, mistook 
it for a portrait of Marat, and remarking to his companions that the 
owner of so striking a likeness of the “friend of the people” (no 
compliment to the sculptor, by the way!) must needs be an excellent 
citoyenne, withdrew with many apologies for the intrusion, and 
doubtless inscribed on the register of the commune a most favourable 
report of the artist’s patriotism. 

During and after the reign of terror * Sophie’s position, owing to 
the non-payment of her pension, and the failure of an individual 


* Those were evil days for the poor operatic “ déesses,” when salaries 
were paid (if at all!) in assignats, and the slightest approach to luxury was 
an object of immediate suspicion. An anecdote is related of a figurante of 
the Théatre des Arts (as it was then styled), whose charms had captivated 
a leading member of the “Committee of Public Safety.” One day, 
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whom she had intrusted with the greater portion of her capital, was 
extremely precarious, and she was frequently reduced to implore 
assistance from the different parties successively in power. At length, 
in 1797, on the accession of her old acquaintance Fouché to a post 
under government, she sought an interview with him, and obtained a 
yearly allowance of two thousand four hundred francs, in addition to an 
apartment in the Hotel d’Angevilliers, then the property of the state. 
There she passed her remaining days comparatively at ease, and died 
in 1802, aged sixty-two, surrounded by an attached circle of friends, 
and preserving her intellectual faculties unimpaired to the last. 

Some years after her death, a selection of bon mots attributed to her 
appeared under the title of ‘ Arnouldiana,’ many of which, however, ~ 
are as apocryphal as the majority of ana published at the same period. 
One of the best and least known specimens of her ready wit may be 
here recorded. While still at the opera, she received a letter from 
Mdlle. Guimard, accusing her of sundry peccadilloes, of which the 
ruin of half a dozen fermiers généraux was the most venial. Sophie 
coolly returned the epistle to the writer, with the following strictly 
notarial addition underneath the signature of her correspondent : 

“Fait double entre nous, 
Sophie Arnould.” 

Her no less celebrated contemporary, the remaining subject of the 
present sketch, was likewise a native of Paris, and according to the 
most reliable authorities was born in 1743. Of her parents or early 
childhood nothing is known; but from an autograph statement 
justifying her claim to a pension, we learn that in 1759 she was 
admitted into the ballets du roi, and three years later, March 27, 1762, 
made her first appearance at the opera, where, by the classical elegance 
of her dancing, she speedily eclipsed all her rivals, and maintained her 
hold on public favour until her final retirement in 1790. 

Mdlle. Guimard, although without the remotest pretensions to 
beauty either of face or figure, for her complexion was unpleasantly 
sallow, and her thinness so extreme as to render intelligible the 
nickname of “Spider” bestowed upon her by her companions, more 
than atoned for these natural disadvantages by an indescribable charm 
of manner, which caused one of her admirers to say that “the three 
Graces were represented, by herself alone.” Her foot was modelled 
by the famous Houdon, and copies of the work, though of the greatest 
rarity, are still extant ; her dancing has been characterised by Noverre 





fancying that her admirer was in a gayer mood, or, as she expressed it, 
more human than usual, she determined to profit by the occasion. 

“ Citizen,” she inquired with her sweetest smile, “what wilt thou give 
me for my féte ?” 


“T will give thee thy life” was his amiable reply. 
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as the poetry of motion, and in such ballets as ‘Les Caprices de 
Galathée,’ composed expressly for her by that distinguished chorégraphe, 
she was generally allowed to be inimitable. The only authentic 
portrait of her which has been handed down to us is one engraved 
by Porreau from a chalk drawing of the time; but there exists a 
coloured caricature, published in London about 1789, and entitled 
‘Mademoiselle Grim-hard,’ as preposterously conceived as the equally 
scarce one of Mara and Rubinelli. The ballets in which she par- 
ticularly shone, besides that already mentioned, were ‘ La chercheuse 
esprit,’ ‘Mirza’ (one of her principal triumphs), and ‘ La Rosiére,’ 
all three composed by Gardel ; and one of her last original creations 
was in Beaumarchais and Salieri’s ‘ Tarare,’ first produced in 1787. 
A marble bust of Mdlle. Guimard, on a pedestal of painted wood, was 
for many years the chief ornament of the “foyer de la danse” of the 
Paris opera ; and in the new theatre she is represented in a series of 
twenty oval medallion portraits by Boulanger of the most renowned 
female dancers from 1681 to 1854. 
* * * * * * 

It is difficult, taking into consideration her acknowledged deficiency 
in personal attractions, to account for the extraordinary prestige 
enjoyed for so long a period by this celebrated artist, not one of her 
contemporaries having succeeded in achieving a similar notoriety. The 
highest and noblest in the land were at her feet; from the Duke of 
Orleans to Fragonard the painter, Marmontel and even the saturnine 
Grimm, none could resist the “soft impeachment,” nor avoid being 
each in their turn subjugated by her. The Prince Maréchal de 
Soubise, the protégé of Madame de Pompadour, whom the brothers 
Goncourt have so ably described as “ honnéte homme, galant homme, 
beau courtisan, brave, désintéressé et loyal,” was her devoted slave, 
and would willingly have sacrificed his enormous fortune to gratify 
her slightest caprice. Nay, Marie Antoinette herself, in her short- 
lived dream of youthful giddiness, scrupled not to submit her toilette 
to the inspection of the dancer; and more than once was Malle. 
Guimard summoned to Trianon to give her opinion, in the presence of 
the assembled ladies in waiting, on the shape of a corsage, or the 
proper elevation of the pyramidical adjustment of the hair. Con- 
demned for some theatrical misdemeanour to a few days’ imprisonment 
in the For-l’Evéque, and observing her handmaid in tears, “ Dry 
your eyes, Justine,” she remarked with a smile; “I have written to 
the Queen, telling her of a new cotffure I have just invented, and 
depend upon it I shall be at liberty before night.” 

The hotel inhabited by her in the Chaussée d’Antin was a model of 
luxury and good taste; it contained, besides several suites of splen- 
didly furnished apartments, a summer and a winter garden, and a 
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theatre called the Temple of Terpsichore, where the best actors of the 
Comédie Francaise and Théatre Italien appeared successively ; the 
first performance took place in December 1772, and the piece 
selected was Collé’s ‘ Partie de Chasse.’ Walpole, writing to Sir 
Horace Mann, September 9, 1771, says of the Hotel Guimard: “The 
salle a manger is to have des serres chauds (sic) round it, with windows 
opening into the room, that she may have orange flowers and odours 
all the winter.” Her suppers, often alluded to by Bachaumont as 
the most amusing in Paris, were divided into three distinct categories. 
On Tuesdays she received the most distinguished personages of the 
Court; on Thursdays, the élite of contemporary literature; and on 
Saturdays, a motley assemblage of wits, actresses, and miscellaneous 
viveurs. On one of these latter occasions, a difference between the 
manager of the opera and his company was incidentally referred to, 
and Mdlle. Guimard was a strenuous advocate for not yielding an inch 
to the common enemy. “Above all,” said she, “beware of resigning 
en masse ; if the parliament had not done so, it would have been there 
still.” No one, indeed, was more resolutely disposed to uphold what 
she termed the dignity of her profession; for in 1776, when the 
Chevalier de St. Georges, the Creole famous as a fencer and musician, 
offered with the assistance of a society of capitalists to undertake the 
direction of the opera, we find her name, conjointly with that of 
Sophie Arnould and others, subscribed to a petition to the Queen, 
stating that their honour would not allow them to submit to be 
managed by a mulatto ! 

Her appearance at the promenade of Longchamps has been 
described as follows: ‘Among all the equipages, the most admired 
was that of La Guimard, drawn by four superb horses, worthy of 
conducting the modern Terpsichore: nothing was wanting to render 
this triumphal car complete, neither the costliest trappings nor the 
most elaborate paintings, representing the Graces supported by 
cupids—a fanciful and ingenious emblem,” concludes the narrator. 
No wonder that with such fabulous resources at her command, she 
received with an indifference bordering on contempt a pension of 
fifteen hundred livres granted her by Louis XVI. shortly 
after his accession to the throne. “I accept it,” she said, “ because it 
comes from the King; but it is barely sufficient to pay the candle- 
' snuffer of my theatre !” 

Nevertheless, with all her faults and follies, she had one redeeming 
quality. She loved money, not for the pleasure of hoarding it like 
her comrade Thévenin, but for the gratification its expenditure afforded 
her, and as a means of administering to the wants of others; her 
purse was ever open to the necessitous, and more than one anecdote of 
her unostentatious charity may be gleaned from the chronicles of the 
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time. Grimm relates that during the severe cold of 1768, when 
whole families of the poorer inhabitants were literally perishing from 
hunger, she left her hotel one evening, alone and simply dressed, 
carrying with her a considerable sum of money, which she distributed 
so largely among her indigent neighbours as to insure them ample 
means of subsistence for an entire twelvemonth. This act of timely 
beneficence was accomplished with the utmost secrecy, for Malle. 
Guimard kept her own counsel ; and until the inquiries of the police 
had penetrated the mystery, not even the objects of her relief had the 
slightest clue to the name or station of their benefactress. Is it not 
possible, nay, probable, that this little episode may have suggested to 
Béranger his touching lyric, ‘ Deux sceurs de charité’ ? 
* * * * * * 

In 1789, this renowned artist appeared at the Opera House in the 
Haymarket, then under Gallini’s management; and during her 
engagement the theatre was completely destroyed by fire. Boaden, 
in his life of John Kemble, thus alludes to the catastrophe: “On the 
17th of June 1789 I was on my return from a visit, crossing the 
Park from Buckingham Gate to Stable Yard, St. James’s, when this 
most tremendous conflagration burst upon me; it seemed to make the 
long lines of trees in the Mall wave in an atmosphere of fire... . 
The fire had commenced in the flies, and burst through the roof in a 
column of confirmed fierceness that evinced its strength to have been 
irresistible even when it was first perceived. In the theatre, about 
ten o'clock, they had been rehearsing a ballet, and the first alarm was 
occasioned by the sparks of fire which fell upon the heads of the 
dancers. Mdme. Ravelli was with difficulty saved by one of the 
firemen; Mdme. Guimard lost a slipper, but escaped in safety.” 
Mdme. Guimard was under articles with Gallini at the time of the 
accident, which, it was contended, I remember, were dissolved by the 
calamity.” 

On her return to Paris, Mdlle. Guimard married the ballet-master 
Despréaux, author of two volumes of verses entitled ‘Mes Passetemps,’ 
and charmingly illustrated by Moreau ; and quitted the opera in the 
following year (1790). From that time we hear little more of her, 
except that she lived in strict retirement as a bonne bowrgeoise of the 
Marais, and died May 4, 1816, aged seventy-three, fourteen years 
after the decease of her comrade Sophie Arnould, and old enough 
to witness the Prince whom she remembered as the youthful Comte 


de Provence occupying the throne of his ancestors as the gouty and 
good-natured Louis XVIII. 


C. H. 
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A Mother's Protest. 


Sapty have four-and-twenty winters come, 
Sadly have gone, since knew I he was dead; 
Alas! the years have crept on wearisome, 
And bitter been the tears that I have shed. 


For four-and-twenty summers have I seen 
The shadows fade and darken on the lawn, 
The crocus bloom, the hedges blossom green, 
The sun slant golden through the dewy dawn; 





And I have thought of my young soldier’s grave, 
Kissed by its beams upon the eastern shore, 

Where sleep so many of the bright and brave, 
Whom England, mindful, mourns for evermore. 


My boy—he was my only hope and joy— 
Fell on the slopes at Inkerman in fight 
Against the hordes that, swarming to destroy 
Our dwindling ranks, rushed vainly up the height. 


They bore him from the field, and laid him down 
To his long rest upon the bleak hillside ; 

And I have felt with pride, “He won renown, 
And for a noble cause has nobly died.” 


But now I hear grave statesmen calmly say 

The cause we fought for in the years gone by 
Was a mistake, insane, lives thrown away, 

We have renounced our fathers’ policy. 


Was it then all for nought my loved one’s blood 
Was poured on alien soil, for nought his youth 

Was taken, and I left ?—that they who stood 
Within the deadly breach against untruth 


And tyranny and lies, who kept the gate 

Of Europe ’gainst the North, were given in vain? 
England must feel they held inviolate 

Her honour, and their own from slur or stain. 


A still small voice comes in the silent night 
And whispers, “ Comfort, mother, I have died 
For home and country, and the just and right. 
My death, your tears, will yet be justified.” 
N. H. K. 
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Memoirs of Lord Melbourne. 


Sypney Suir gives an amusing account of the dining process by 
which society extracts all it can from literary lions. “ Here’s a man 
of genius arrived, put on the stewpan, stew away, we'll soon get it 
all out of him.” So with dead lions of the present age, whether they 
are really great or only members of a mutual admiration clique, 
directly they have ceased to exist, biographers and annotators, each 
armed with a stew-pan, are rushing about in every direction collecting 
anecdotes, seizing and occasionally rifling correspondence, besieging 
and capturing publishers; but the success of their culinary efforts 
mainly depends on the excellence of the materials they can collect. 

The biography of a Prime Minister is not necessarily a want to be 
supplied. When some one observed to Lord Thurlow that a life of 
Lord Bute ought to be written, he answered, “The life of a fly would 
be as interesting.” But Lord Melbourne was not a mere statesman. 
It has been truly said of him “ that in the dining and drawing room 
he was of colossal proportions. Society was to him what the Court 
of Queen’s Bench was to Sir William Follett and the House of 
Commons to Sir Robert Peel. The prestige acquired in these scenes 
followed him into others for which by character and nature he was 
less adapted, gilded many a success and draped many a defeat.” 

In the Biography which we have now to consider, Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens has been eminently successful in depicting Lord Melbourne’s 
ministerial career; but of the other life, the social life which we all 
want so much to know of, the Memoir is not so successful; for it 
seems that the family papers have not been intrusted to him, and he 
has been forced to apply to other sources more or less imperfect for 
information. We have still to depend on the gleanings in the 
Greville ‘ Memoirs,’ Moore’s ‘ Diary,’ Haydon’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ above 
all in the pleasant ‘Essays’ of Mr. Hayward for our ideas of the 
brilliant conversational powers of this marvellously endowed man, 
who was not only well versed in ancient and modern literature, but 
was also a wonderful theologian, who in the field of religious 
controversy would have been an adversary who could have victoriously 
encountered many a Bishop of his own creation. 

Lord Melbourne’s mother, a very great lady, a leader of society 
such as her daughter Lady Palmerston was in modern times, seems 
to have had the greatest influence in forming his character. He was 
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her second son, destined for the bar, but on the death of his brother, 
Peniston Lamb, his career was changed. An essay written by him 
at Cambridge attracted the notice of Fox, and a poem inscribed to 
the editor of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’ that of Canning, who answered it, but 
we think the honours of the skirmish rested with the younger writer. 
He entered Parliament, and appeared seconding Mr. Brand’s amendment 
against the Duke of Portland’s ministry. He remained in opposition, 
with a short interval when he had no seat, until Mr. Canning offered 
him the Secretaryship of Ireland, which he held under Lord Goderich 
and the Duke of Wellington. He resigned his office with the other 
Canningites in 1828, but on the Duke’s resignation became Home 
Secretary of Lord Grey’s ministry. In June 1834 he became 
Premier, and remained so, with the exception of Sir Robert Peel’s 
short-lived ministry, until September 1841. Lord Melbourne suc- 
ceeded his father in the peerage in 1828. 

There is in these ‘ Memoirs’ a very curious account of the early life 
of Lady Caroline Ponsonby, to whom Mr. William Lamb became 
engaged. 


“Brought up chiefly by her grandmother, Lady Spencer, she possessed 
many attainments then unusual in one so young, and a peculiar charm of 
manner that more than compensated for the want, in some degree, of other 
attractions. In person she was slight and graceful, but of somewhat less 
than the ordinary height; her features, small and regular, were not set off 
by any beauty of complexion; only her dark eyes, which contrasted strik- 
ingly with her golden hair, vindicated her claim to be reckoned among the 
distinguished and prepossessing. Some years of her childhood were spent 
in Italy with her mother, then an invalid. Subsequently she was sent to 
Devonshire House, and for a while was brought up with her youthful 
cousins. Her account of life in the nursery is curious. The children saw 
little of their parents; were served on silver in the morning, and allowed 
to carry their plates to the kitchen in quest of the dainties they longed 
for. Their state of ignorance was profound. They imagined all people 
were either nobles or paupers, and that for the rich there was no end of 
money. 

“We had no idea that bread and butter was made; how it came we did 
not pause to think; but had no doubt that fine horses must be fed on beef. 
At ten years old I could not write. My kind Aunt Devonshire had taken 
me when my mother’s ill-health prevented my living at home. My Cousin 
Hartington loved me better than himself, and every one paid me the com- 
pliments shown to children likely to die. I wrote not, spelt not, but I made 
verses which they all thought beautiful. For myself, I preferred washing 
a dog, or polishing a piece of Derbyshire spar, or breaking in a horse if 
they would let me. At ten years old I was taken to my godmother, Lady 
Spencer’s, where the housekeeper, in hoop and ruffles, reigned over seventy 
servants, and attended the ladies in the drawing-room. All my childhood 
I was a trouble, not a pleasure ; and my temper was so wayward that Lady 
Spencer got Dr. Warren to examine me. He said I was neither to learn 
anything or see any one for fear the violent passions and strong whims 
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found in me should lead to madness ; of which, however, he said there were 
as yet no symptoms. I differ; my instinct was for music; in it I delighted ; 
I cried when it was pathetic, and did all that Dryden made Alexander do. 
But of course I was not allowed to follow it up. The severity of my 
governess and the over-indulgence of my parents spoiled my temper; and 
the end was that until I was fifteen I learned nothing.” * 


On the 3rd of June 1805 the unfortunate marriage took place. 


In 1807 their only son, George Augustus, was born. Mr. McCullagh 
Torrens writes : 


“Of the many hopes encircling his infancy none were destined to be 
realised. Miss Berry notes in her diary the following May with what 
maternal pride Lady Caroline took her to a room at the top of the house 
at Whitehall to see her little boy asleep, who then promised well, only that 
he seemed big for his age. Next day he was seized with fits which it was 
thought would prove fatal. Life unhappily was preserved, but only to 
himself to prove a burthen, and to his father a grief incurable.” 


There are many accounts in memoirs of the insane passion of Lady 
Caroline for Lord Byron, but we think the best and most authentic 
account is that given by Rogers: 


“Several women were in love with Byron, but none so violently as Lady 
Caroline Lamb. She absolutely besieged him. He showed me the first 
letter he received from her, in which she assured him that, if he was in 
any want of money, ‘all her jewels were at his service.’ They frequently 
had quarrels; and more than once, on coming home, I have found Lady 
C. walking in the garden,t} and waiting for me, to beg that I would recon- 
cile them. When she met Byron at a party, she would always, if possible, 
return home from it in his carriage, and accompanied by him. I recollect 
particularly their returning to town together from Holland House. But 
such was the insanity of her passion for Byron, that sometimes, when not 
invited to a party where he was to be, she would wait for him in the street 
till it was over! One night, after a great party at Devonshire House, to 
which Lady Caroline had not been invited, I saw her,—yes, saw her,— 
talking to Byron, with half of her body thrust into the carriage which he 
had just entered. In spite of all this absurdity, my firm belief is that 
there was nothing criminal between them. 

“ Byron was at last sick of her. When their intimacy was at an end, 
and while she was living in the country, she burned, very solemnly, on a 
sort of funeral pile, transcripts of all the letters which she had received 
from Byron, and a copy of a miniature (his portrait) which he had pre- 
sented to her; several girls from the neighbourhood, whom she had draped 
in white garments, dancing round the pile, and singing a song which she 
had written for the occasion, ‘ Burn, fire, burn,’ &c., &c. She was mad; 
and her family allowed her to do whatever she chose.” 





* Letters to Lady Morgan (Memoirs, vol. ii.). 
+ Behind Mr. Rogers’s house, in St. James’s Place.—Ep. 
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What a singular occupation for a poetical banker to be the confidant 
of such a Sappho. Although brought up in the Puritan society of 
Stoke Newington, Rogers must have abandoned his religious moorings. 
In after life he used to say, “I never go to church but I have 
aspirations.” But poets have their privileges, and are not accountable 
to the general laws of mankind. However, we do not wonder at 
Lord Eldon’s remark when they were talking of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Memory,’ “ If old Gozzy (Gosling) ever writes a line of poetry I will 
withdraw my account immediately.” 

Here is another account of her strange conduct : 


“ One day when numerous guests were expected, she entered the dining- 
room when the servants were laying the table; and, after surveying its 
decorations, told the butler they were too level and too low; there was no 
character about them, no feature to give expression: there ought to be 
something picturesque or elevated; a group of figures, or at least of flowers, 
high above all the rest. The well-trained man of method and observance 
looked at my lady and wondered, assented mildly, but went on spreading 
the treasures of his plate-chest, while he thought within himself, ‘ Worse 
than ever.’ Incensed at the contumacy of his passive resistance, she 
peremptorily ordered the centre-piece to be taken away, and then without 
disturbing the surrounding garniture stepped lightly into the vacant place 
and stood in a graceful attitude to illustrate her idea. The butler rushed 
from the room, and finding Lamb in the library, begged him for God’s sake 
to come to the rescue. The moment he saw her, he said only in the gentlest 
tone of expostulation, ‘ Caroline, Caroline!’ then took her in his arms and 
carried her out of doors into the sunshine, talking of some ordinary subject 
to divert her attention from what had happened. That evening she 
received her friends with as calm a look and tone as in happier days; but 
what an ordeal for him to pass through !” 


On the 12th of July 1824 Lady Caroline was driving in an open 
carriage, when she met a funeral procession. On demanding the name 
she was told it was Lord Byron’s. The effects of this shock were 
lamentable. In 1828 she was seized with a serious illness; after 
Mr. Lamb’s return from Ireland she lingered only a few days. 
Lady Caroline’s brother, Mr. Ponsonby, says, “ William Lamb behaved 
throughout as I always knew he would.” 

In 1830, on the accession to office of Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne 
was appointed Home Secretary. The country wasin a most disturbed 
state, owing to the prevalence of the Swing riots in the agricultural 
districts. Lord Melbourne, accustomed to deal with agrarian dis- 
turbances in Ireland, managed by great discretion and firmness to 
put an end to these troubles. 

About this time he first seems to have made the acquaintance of 
the beautiful Mrs. Norton, an event which was afterwards followed by 
such painful consequences. 


2m2 
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“ He had not been long at the Home Office when he received a letter frcm 
the granddaughter of Sheridan, who was a near relative of Sir James 
Graham, asking for her husband, Mr. Norton, some appointment for which 
he might be considered eligible as a member of the bar; and gently plead- 
ing, as a claim to consideration, the illustrious memory of him who had 
once been the idol of the Whigs, but who had unrequited passed away 
while they yet tarried in the wilderness. He thought he would 
answer the letter in person as he passed by Storey’s Gate; and thus began 
the intimacy destined to exercise no little influence on his subsequent life. 
George Norton, though next in remainder to his brother Lord Grantley, had 
but a slender income; and possessing neither talent nor industry to win 
advancement at the bar, thought he might better his income through the 
influence of his wife’s family and connections. She was then but five-and- 
twenty ; possessed hereditary charms of wit and beauty, and having made 
good already high pretensions to celebrity in criticism and verse. From 
the hours devoted to her children and her literary pursuits, society insisted 
upon stealing not a few, to pay her homage. With her sisters, Lady 
Seymour and Mrs. Blackwood, she ‘was everywhere’; and everywhere 
men of mark and distinction sought her recognition. A Secretary of 
State was now among the number; and finding in her society attraction 
and sympathy which he had neither at home nor in the crowd, he was 
too glad to be received after a while on the easy footing of an old ac- 
quaintance, and soon of a valued friend. A vacancy in the Divisional 
Magistracy of London enabled him to confer on Mr. Norton the sort of 
place which he desired. The work was not laborious, and the salary, 
though not large, was enough to add materially to the comforts of the 
unpretentious household. He professed himself grateful, and did not 
disguise that he was hopeful of greater benefits to come. He was ever 
warm in the welcome of his patron, and obsequious in deference to each 
passing whim. Only one thing he would not do—attend punctually at his 
Court. Murmurs on the subject reached Melbourne, and he was vexed. 
He heard also of disputes between the magistrates, which if made public 


would be, he thought, unseemly, and tried remonstrance in the way that he 
supposed least likely to offend.” 


Of Lord Melbourne’s conversation at Holland House Mr. Greville 
writes : 

“ Melbourne’s excellent scholarship and universal information remark- 
ably display themselves in society, and he delivers himself with an energy 
which shows how deeply his mind is impressed with literary subjects.” 

Mr. Greville tells us that Lord Melbourne loved paradox* and 
dashing opinions. He used to swear that Henry the Eighth was the 
greatest man who ever lived, and his friend Allen declared that if he 
had not married Ann Boleyn, we should have still been Catholics. 

We also have from the same source the following literary remarks: 


“ They talked of Taylor’s new poem, ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.’ Melbourne 
had read and admired. The preface, he said, was affected and foolish; the 





* Lord Melbourne used to say he saw no use in education, because the 
Pagets got on so d—d well without it. 
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poem far superior to anything in Milman. There was one fine idea in the 
‘Fall of Jerusalem’—that of Titus, who felt himself propelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse like that of the Greek dramatists, whose fate is the great 
agent always pervading their dramas. They held Wordsworth cheap, except 
Spring Rice, who was enthusiastic about him. Holland thought Crabbe 
the greatest genius of modern poets. Melbourne said he degraded every 
subject. None of them had known Coleridge; his lectures were very 
tiresome, but he is a poet of great merit. Then they spoke of Spencer 
Percival, and Irving preaching in the streets. Irving had called on 
Melbourne, and eloquently remonstrated that ‘they only asked the same 
licence that was given to puppet-shows and other sights not to be pre- 
vented; that the command was express, “Go into the highways,” and 
that they must obey God rather than man.’- Melbourne said this was all 
very true and unanswerable. ‘What did you answer?’ I asked. ‘I said, 


You must not preach there.” ’ ” 
On another occasion in Moore’s presence at Holland House, in taking 
a volume of Crabbe from one of the shelves, Lord Melbourne said : 


“*T see there is a new edition of Crabbe coming out; it is a good thing 
when these authors die, for then one gets their works and has done with 
them.’ Though this sounds insolent when written, it was said with so 
joyous and jovial an air, followed by that scarcely human though cheerful 
laugh of Lord Melbourne’s, with his ejaculations, ‘Eh! eh!’ interposed at 
every burst, that it was impossible not to enjoy it as much as himself.” 


We are surprised Lord Melbourne had such a prejudice against 
the poetry of Crabbe, whose ‘ Phoebe Dawson’ soothed the deathbed 
of Fox. Sir Walter Scott also, in his last illness, asked Lockhart to 
read Crabbe to him. Lord Melbourne loved Milton; so did Burke 
and Pitt; Lord Erskine also delighted in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and 
particularly admired Lucifer, whom he used to designate as a great 
celestial statesman out of place. The same idea seems to have been 
entertained by Lord Thurlow, for ona friend reading the poem to him 
on a Sunday, in order to give a religious turn to his mind, he was 
horrified on coming to the line— 


“Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven ”— 


to hear the exclamation from his noble friend, “‘ D—d fine fellow; I 
hope he'll win.” Fox, on the other hand, thought at one time two- 
thirds of ‘ Paradise Lost’ not worth reading. 

There was no one whose friendship Lord Melbourne more valued 
than that of Miss Emily Eden, who thus writes on the eve of her 
departure for India : 


“IT had such a pretty letter from Lord Melbourne on Tuesday, with a 
beautiful copy of ‘ Milton.’ He says: ‘My mother always told me I was 
very selfish, man and boy, and I believe she was right—I always find some 
excuse for not doing what I am anxious to avoid. I cannot bear to come 
and bid you good-bye, for few events of my life have been so painful to me 
us your going. May God bless and keep you!’ He then says a great 
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deal that is very kind, and that he sends mea ‘ Milton,’ which he has often 
read in, and marked what he thought I should like; and he begs I will 
write constantly, and he will do the same. I do not think he isso heartless 


as he says; at least, he has been most constantly kind to us, and puts 
himself out of the way for it.” 


Lord Melbourne loved conversation about religion as well as 
literature. He read deeply, and although sceptical, yet no man ever 
more eagerly inquired, “ What is truth?” In the appointment of 
Bishops, he took particular care that they should be, above all things, 
orthodox, and even went the length of reading their sermons to see 
that everything was correct. 

Mr. Greville writes : 


“‘ December 18th.—Melbourne told me (the other night at Sefton’s) that 
he had been down to Oatlands to consult F. and H.* about Dr. Arnold (of 
Rugby), and to ascertain if he could properly make him a bishop; but they 
did not encourage him, which I was surprised at, recollecting the religious 
correspondence which formerly passed between them and him. Arnold, 
however, shocks the High Churchmen, and is not considered orthodox; 
and Melbourne said it would make a great uproar to put him on the 
Bench, and was out of the question. He had been reading his sermons, 
which he thought very able.” 


We do not know yet who was the minister responsible for not 
making Sydney Smith a Bishop, but it appears that Lord and Lady 
Francis Egerton were the chief cause of Dr. Arnold’s failure. Lord 
Melbourne was very fond of lending theological books to learned ladies 
honoured with his confidence, and no doubt Lady Francis and Miss 
Eden used to profit by his marginal notes to Lardner’s ‘ Credibility of 
the Gospel History.’ There is an amusing account of a theological dis- 


cussion, in which Lady Francis was engaged, and, alas! suffered defeat. 
Lord Melbourne writes : 


** My dear Miss Eden,—Many thanks for your inquiries. I have been laid 
up for a day or two, but am much better and in tearing spirits, which is 
always the consequence of being laid up. Abstinence from wine and 
regularity of diet does one much more good than the malady does one 
harm. I hope I shall get_into the country soon; I quite pine for it. Robert,+ 
I am told, is the only man in Hertingfordbury who has registered, so that 
we are rid of having the next Parliament chosen entirely by the clergy. 
Has Lady Francis written to him for theological arguments? I under- 
stand she has been signally defeated in religious dispute by an atheist of 
the neighbourhood, a shoemaker, or something of that sort, and has been 
reeling everywhere for assistance ; the man argued for natural philosophy 
in a way that she was not prepared to controvert.” 


Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens gives a wonderful account of the reception 


* Lord and Lady Francis Egerton, afterwards Lord and Lady Ellesmere. 
_ t Afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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of Connop Thirlwall by Lord Melbourne in bed, surrounded by letters 
and newspapers : 


“* Very glad to see you; sit down, sit down: hope you are come to say 
you accept. I only wish you to understand that I don’t intend if I know it 
to make a heterodox bishop. Idon’t like heterodox bishops. As men 
they may be very good anywhere else, but I think they have no business 
on the Bench. I take great interest,’ he continued, ‘in theological 
questions, and I have read a good deal of those old fellows,’ pointing to a 
pile of folio editions of the Fathers. ‘They are excellent reading, and 
very amusing; some time or other we must have a talk about them.’” 


It was not only with Bishops that Lord Melbourne was troubled. 
Sir Robert Peel, during his short ministerial career, had granted a 
pension of £300 a year to the great astronomer Airy, and had promised 
one to Faraday of the same amount. However, this does not seem to 
have been to the taste of Lord Melbourne and his secretary, Tom 
Young, and Faraday had great difficulty in obtaining it. The 
following description is written in a magazine of the time : 


“ After a considerable lapse of time had taken place, Faraday, returning 
from the country, found on his table one morning a letter from Tom 
Young, which announced that Lord Melbourne desired to see him. As the 
letter was of some days’ date, he did not pause to answer it, but went im- 
mediately to Downing Street; where he was, of course, admitted to the 
honour of an interview with Tom. But how shall we describe what 
followed? Not a syllable was said concerning Sir Robert Peel’s intentions 
—not so much as one little compliment paid to the chemist’s great merits 
and well-earned reputation ; for, sooth to say, neither Lord Melbourne nor 
his man were aware in what department of science Mr. Faraday excelled : 
but the chemist found himself involved in the strangest discussion of 
points connected with his opinions, not on the subject of politics alone, but 


of religion. At last Faraday’s patience became exhausted, and some such 
dialogue as this ensued : 


“ Faraday. ‘Pray, Mr. Young, what am I to understand by all this ? 
I came here, in consequence of a letter from you, to see Lord Melbourne. 
What can my religious opinions have to do with the business that may be 
between us ?” 

“ Young. ‘Now, Mr. Faraday, with your peculiar opinions, do -you feel 
that you would be justified in accepting a pension from the Govern- 
ment ?” 

“ Faraday. ‘Now, Mr. Young, allow me to say, in the first place, that I 
don’t choose to answer hypothetical questions ; and, in the next, to ask you 
whether you are authorized to put such a question ?” 

“There is a pause, broken only by a few coughs; after which, Tom 
Young loquitur, 

“*You had better see Lord Melbourne himself.’ Accordingly, into Lord 
Lord Melbourne’s presence Mr. Faraday is ushered, and the following 
Scene ensues : 

“ Lord Melbourne. ‘ Take a seat, Mr. Faraday.’ 

“Mr. Faraday does take a seat, and Lord Melbourne sits down also. 


» 
4 
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Mr. Faraday is silent; so is Lord Melbourne. Mr. Faraday does nothing; 
Lord Melbourne fidgets upon his chair, claps one leg over the other, plays 
with a letter-folder, but continues mute. Finally, Mr. Faraday opens the 
conference. 

“*T am here, my lord, by your desire. Am Ito understand that it is 
on the business which I have partially discussed with Mr. Young ?” 

“Lord Melbourne, with considerable emotion. You mean the pension, 
don’t you ?” , 

“ Mr. Faraday. ‘ Yes, my lord.’ 

“ Lord Melbourne, in high excitement. ‘Yes, you mean the pension, and I 
mean the pension too. I hate the name of the pension. I look upon the 
whole system of giving pensions to literary and scientific people as a piece 
of gross humbug. It was not done for any good purpose; it never ought 
to have been done. It is a gross humbug from beginning to end. It——’ 

“ Mr. Faraday, rising, and making a bow. ‘ After all this, my lord, I 
perceive that my business with your lordship is ended. I wish you good 
morning.’ ” 


In the Quarterly Review, it is stated that Lord Melbourne once 
thought Faraday was an astronomer. The idea may have arisen 
from this affair. This fracas made a great sensation at the time, 
but we have not seen it alluded to in later years. The matter was 
satisfactorily arranged ; Lord Melbourne made an apology, and the 
insulted chemist got his pension. 

It must be admitted that Lord Melbourne used to swear a great 


deal, but in this accomplishment he was excelled by his brother 
George, the Under Secretary of the Home Department, who, when Mr. 
Evelyn Denison went to consult him about the Educational Clauses 
of the Factory Bill, damned him, damned the clauses, and damned the 
bill. On complaining of this to Lord Melbourne, the only consolation 
he got was, “ Well, damn it, what more could he say ?” One night, at 
Holland House, Lord Melbourne stigmatised the Benthamites in 
general, and the Austins in particular, as d—d fools. When the 
Earl of Mulgrave wanted to become a Marquis, Lord Melbourne is 
said to have answered, ‘ My dear Mulgrave, how can you be such a 
d—d ass!” Ona Scotch Earl demanding the Order of the Thistle, 
Lord Melbourne said, “ Why, d— it, he'll eat it.” There is an excuse 
to be made for this habit, that everybody swore in former times except 
the Bishops. We never read in any memoirs an instance of a 
Bishop swearing. But the late Bishop of Exeter, when he got into 
hot-water with any one, used to pray for his antagonist with such 
malicious fervour that a little light cursing would have been a 
relief to the sufferer. However, we are bound to admit that a waiter 
lately left the Atheneum, and gave as his reason for his wishing 
to serve a military club, “ that the Bishops swore awful if their mutton- 
chops were not up to the mark.” But then servants always romance 
about their late masters. 
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No wonder Lord Melbourne’s temper was sometimes ruffled, for 
what bitter trials it had to undergo; first with his wife, then with his 
unfortunate son, who lived in misery till his thirtieth year, and then 
came another terrible grief, the celebrated trial of Norton v.$ Mel- 
bourne. Before the trial, which took place 22nd of June 1836, 
Lord Melbourne writes thus to Mrs. Norton : 

“Since I first heard that I was to be proceeded against, I have suffered 
more intensely than I ever did in my life. I have had neither sleep nor 
appetite, and I attribute the whole of my illness (at least of the severity of 
it) to the uneasiness of my mind. Now what is this uneasinessfor? Not 
for my character, because, as you justly say, the imputation upon me is as 
nothing. Itis not for the political consequences to myself, although 1 
deeply feel the consequences which my indiscretion may bring upon those 
who are attached to me, and follow my fortunes. The real and principal 
object of my anxiety and solicitude is you, and the situation in which you 
have been so unjustly placed, by the circumstances which have taken 
place.” 

The trial took place before Lord Chief Justice Tindal. Sir William 
Follett led for the plaintiff, and it is stated his speech gave hopes of 
success for his client. We do not think so; for, having heard it, we can 
affirm that it was wretchedly delivered, and showed that his case was. 
hopelessly bad. A few days afterwards, at a dinner at Serjeant 
Talfourd’s, some one, who did not know Sir William personally, 
addressed him with the remark, “I hear Follett broke down horribly ” ; 
and this was certainly the fact. The witnesses, discarded ser- 
vants, were totally unreliable. The chief male witness was received 
with shouts of laughter. The female servants swore up to their 
proofs, but unfortunately their characters would not bear inspection. 
They all seemed to have had tender relations, and its consequences, 
with those defenders of our hearths and enliveners of our kitchens, 
Her Majesty’s Guards. One of these ladies expressed such contempt 
for the idle ceremony of marriage, that Sir John Campbell, who led 
for Lord Melbourne, compared her to Heloise : 


“ Not Cesar’s Empress would I deign to prove ; 
No, make me mistress to the man I love.” 

The verdict was never doubtful. It was received with shouts of 
delight in Westminster Hall; and Sir John Campbell, after the case 
was ended late at night, went to the House of Commons, where he 
received an ovation. So ended this disgraceful case. 

Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens tells us of Lord Melbourne, that the habit 
of talking aloud which used to amuse him so much in his early friend 
Dudley gained upon him as he advanced in years. He was observed 
once to stop short in the middle of the hall at Brooks’s, and say to 
himself, “I'll be hanged if I do it for you, my lord.” Lord Dudley 
went once to hear Sydney Smith preach, and sat under the pulpit, 
when, to the witty canon’s delight, he heard Lord Dudley express his 
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-admiration of a passage in the sermon by striking the floor with his 
-stick and crying out, “Hear! hear! hear!” The late Duke of 
Cambridge had the habit of talking to himself, especially in church. 
“Once he kept up a running commentary on the commandments, and 
made various extraordinary confessions. To “Thou shalt not steal,” 
he is said to have answered, “I don’t think I have ever stolen from 
‘any one since I was quite a little boy !” 

It is stated in these Memoirs that Lord Melbourne, after resigning 
office in 1841, felt deeply the change of his position. No doubt he felt 
leaving the society of the Queen, to whom he had been such an 
-attached and valued servant. Besides this, friends came to see him, 
but no longer in troops, and he seems to have felt deeply the neglect of 
some of his former followers. Then he had a paralytic seizure, which 
rendered him incapable of taking part in brilliant conversation as of 
yore. 


‘One who truly and unalterabiy loved him found him in the afternoon 
looking more than usually dejected. ‘I am glad,’ he exclaimed, ‘you have 
-come. I have sat here watching that timepiece, and heard it strike four 
times without seeing the face of a human being, and had it struck the fifth 


I feel that I could not have borne it.’” 

The statement that Lord Melbourne felt himself neglected has 
‘been denied by a high authority in the Quarterly; bat we think 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens’s version is correct, for we recollect seeing 
-a letter in which Lord Melbourne bitterly complained of the conduct 
-of George Anson* in passing through town without calling, contrasting 
it with the kindness of Lord Brougham, whose visits were so frequent. 
We believe Lord Melbourne left his once deadly enemy Lord Brougham 
-his executor, to the great surprise and annoyance of his Whig friends. 
We can only account for this appointment on the ground that he had 
felt. hurt at the desertion of those who ought to have been the last to 
have acted in such an ungrateful manner. In 1846, on the return 
-of the Whigs to power, he seems to have been disappointed that he 
was not offered office. This, added to physical illness, seems to have 
made him very dejected at times. 

In an unpublished sketch by Charles Greville, he is described as 
quoting, with obvious application to himself, the well-known lines 
from Milton’s ‘ Agonistes ’"— 


“So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 
My hopes all flat, nature within me seems 
In all her functions weary of herself— 
My race of glory run, not race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with those that rest.” 


On the 28th of November 1848 Lord Melbourne’s hour was come, 


sand after threescore years and ten he passed away, with no other 
‘utterance than a long-drawn sigh. 


* Formerly his private secretary. 





Caormina. 


Ir did not look promising as we stood on the wet deck of our little 
yacht, in the Gulf of Messina, at about five o'clock in the morning, 
gazing out to windward to see what were our chances of a fine day. 
A black, rain-weighted cloud lay at the horizon. It had been blowing 
and pouring at intervals all night, and seemed inclined to go on doing 
soall day. Even now the great drops plashed dully round us, and the 
mountains behind Messina were, with the exception of a cypress-tree 
on them here and there, entirely veiled in twilight and mist. We had, 
however, vague memories of having been told “ Taormina was worth 
seeing,” so to Taormina we determined to go in the teeth of the wind 
and rain. Landing, we soon reached the railway station (shade of 
Archimedes! a railway station at Messina!), and were hurrying 
towards our destination. The train did not offend propriety, or destroy 
allusions by snorting and tearing along at a headlong pace, as in 
Philistine England ; it rather apologised for its existence by creeping 
gently under the “Old Miraculous Mountains,” which, like “ dull 
Odyssean ghosts,” frowned above us, every now and then stopping at 
a little village with its brown-tiled cottages and church tower, where we 
sometimes picked up a stray peasant, in his red Phrygian cap, or well- 
to-do proprietor and wine-grower, in blue jacket and untanned leather 
boots. Soon the hills receded, giving us peeps, up wooded glens and 
valleys, of groves of olive-trees, looking like clouds of smoke, or spray, 
lining the edges of the stone-strewn “fiumari.” These now seemed 
harmless and insignificant enough, but they are objects of dread in the 
early spring, when, swollen to torrents by the melting snows, they sweep 
down, carrying everything before them. As the mist lifted, small, round, 
¢ypress-crowned hills became visible in the foreground, looking stiff 
and trim, as in Giotto’s or Perugino’s pictures, while behind loomed 
still the great blue mountains, round which the heavy clouds settled, 
leaving a clear unclouded sky, and brilliant sunshine over the rest of 
the landscape. The only sign remaining of the wind and rain of 
the night before was the roll of the waves, that came running up 
and breaking at intervals on the silvery beach. 

At last the name, “Taormina!” sounded in our ears, and we 
alighted. Surely like Dante we had need of a Virgil, to wash our 
faces in the dew, and cleanse us from the dust and smoke of our 
journey before ascending the mountain. It was impossible to resist 
the temptation of strolling down to the beach to try and get rid 
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of the jar and discord of the “Great Civiliser”; and there, as 
we lazily watched the sea break in sunflecked masses on the 
sand, we dreamed ourselves back to the time when Pindar 
wandered along this Sicilian shore, composing his odes, and 
watching, perhaps, some trireme cleaving the silver waves, bringing 
news from his beloved Athens, or Archimedes built in imagination 
his fortifications of Epipolyae, little dreaming the sad use that would 
be made of them. Did not the great Goethe, too, linger at the foot 
of the hill, refusing to ascend with his travelling companion, and, 
imbued with the influence of the place, sit thinking out the plan of 
“ Nausicaa, a dramatic concentration of the Odysee.” He says in one 
of his letters home, “The charm of the heavens, the breath of the 
Sea, the scents in which the mountains, the sky, and the earth were 
fused as into one element, all gave force to my intentions; and 
whilst I wandered on the lovely shore, between blooming hedges of 
oleander and arbours of lemon- and orange-trees, surrounded by flowers 
of a tropical clime, I felt more acutely than ever before the delightful 
influence of foreign lands, and the advantages of travel.” 

But we could not allow dreaming, however pleasant, to detain us 
very long, for the sun was high in the heavens, and we had much 
to do before night. 

The first half-mile of the ascent lay between walls of loose 
stones, broken every here and there by a great twisted olive-tree 
or deformed-looking cactus, but as we got higher the blue Mediter- 
ranean unrolled itself at our feet, with the hills of Italy lying faint 
and dim on the horizon. There was every gradation of colour round 
us, from tenderest grey to the most brilliant green. The sea and sky 
where they met on the horizon were opalescent and transparent, 
reminding one in their hue of those beautiful glass cups found in 
ancient tombs. On the left the coast line stretched away as far as 
the Faro of Messina, the hills, brown and green in the foreground, 
vanishing into blue grey in the distance. On the right was Etna, 
clothed in unsullied snow up to a certain distance from the crater, where 
the black line showed that the Great Giant “still gave expression to 
his rage in uproar and muttering.” At our feet the rocks cast by 
the monster at Ulysses rose dark and brown from their girdle of foam, 
which in whiteness mocked the plumage of the gulls that fluttered 
round. Between them and the shore the sea took every colour from 
the deep red of the sea-weed to the emerald green of the water, which 
lay without a ripple over the deep pools between the rocks. What a 
resting place for the syrens! Here it was we felt certain they played 
together in the sunshine, and then lay on the golden sands, singing 
the wild melodies that moved so strangely the hearts of men. Behind 
us rose the hill in vine-clad terraces as far as the walls of the town 
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of Taormina, the slope of each terrace ablaze with flowers, although it 
was the end of December. Wild geraniums and mignonette, stately 
asphodel and modest gentian, abounded; whilst every here and there 
stood an almond-tree in full bloom, looking with its leafless stems as 
though covered with swarms of white and pink butterflies. Down 
amongst all this luxuriance of foliage ran a little silver stream, which in 
England would have been made to turn a paper or cotton mill, losing 
all its freshness and brightness in the process, but here, having tumbled 
around the Venus of the fountain in the town, it took its way down 
the hill, refreshing the grass and ferns that fringed its banks, and 
charming our ears by its music. We shuddered as we thought of the 
contrast it all was to a morning at the same time of year in our own 
northern hemisphere, with its leafless trees, misty atmosphere, and 
ice-bound streams. 

Amongst the flowers and herbage, every here and there was a 
small cavity in the wall, which had been a Greek tomb. How much 
more beautiful the pagan idea of death than ours! There was no 
dread connected with it; no cross-bones, skulls, nor waving sable 
plumes. Their greatest artists decorated the urn, in which their ashes 
reposed by the road-side their fellow-countrymen passed daily along. 
And now their degenerate descendants make a regular trade of bury- 
ing modern imitations of the ancient urns, lying in wait until an 
unwary Anglo-Saxon comes by, and making him pay fabulous sums 
for what he thinks must be genuine, as “ he saw it dug up!” 

As we ascended we began to catch glimpses of the town, with its 
mixture of Saracenic and Norman architecture, which has replaced 
the Greek and Roman. In the midst rose the lofty hill, still called 
the Acropolis, which is again backed by the precipitous rugged peak 
on which Mola is perched. Greek, Roman, Saracen, and Norman 
have left the impress of their character and genius on Taormina. As 
we pass along we see on one hand a Saracenic fortress, built close to a 
Roman water-tank ; on the other, a seventeenth-century church, next 
to an early Norman gateway. The Acropolis even is topped by a 
Saracenic castle. One century is piled over another, one religion 
elbows another out, and one people supplants another. Now it 
looks like a town asleep, a beautiful dream, with its old fountains 
and palm-trees, under which the pigeons sun themselves, too lazy to 
move, with their beaks buried in their gem-like green and purple 
plumage. The people, too, seem to have lost all hope; they have 
fulfilled their destiny, and only seek quiet and rest in the future. 
The old women sit plying the distaff at their doorways, and stow away 
year by year home-made sheets and towels for their daughters and 
granddaughters, as industriously as though steam-looms had never 
been invented, while the husbandman turns up the earth with a spade 
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and a plough as rude as those his ancestors used at the time Virgil’s 
Eclogues were written, never dreaming of the existence of anything 
more effectual or expeditious. The train runs at the foot of the 
hill, but makes no difference in their lives; they only gaze dreamily 
at its trail of white smoke across the valley, and know it is “ mezzo- 
giorno ” ; for it is there every day at that hour. 

What pictures one sees walking down the only street the town 
boasts, and what bits of colour set in the frame of old Norman door- 
ways or windows. Look at that young girl under the heavy Gothic 
cornice on the first floor of that old “ palazzo,” leaning out between 
the green and scarlet flower-pots to pluck some ripe medlars from the 
brilliantly coloured bunch outside, or the pair of women loitering 
listlessly in the doorway, occupied with the “sweet interminable 
business of doing nothing.” 

The Sicilian of to-day, however degenerate he may be, cannot for- 
swear his descent. There is Greek grace in many of the girlish 
figures drawing water round the fountain, eastern picturesqueness in 
the old hag hobbling up the street; and it may be imagination, but 
surely that boy sleepily lying behind his patient bullocks bears the 
impress of a Norman origin on his clearly cut features and aquiline 
nose. The church doors stand open on either hand, inviting the 
passers-by to enter, for the inhabitants are above all religious. They 
may live in dirt, steal their neighbours’ goods, and be absolutely 
unreliable on every occasion in daily life, but so many “ Aves” and 
“ Credos ” must be said. 

The divergence between the Greek and the Roman Catholic 
views of spiritual things is brought vividly before one at Taormina. 
The gloom and asceticism of medieval belief reigns in their churches ; 
and as you wander along the path leading to the ancient theatre, 
every step of which according to the Greek was peopled with his 
gods, a spirit in the stream, and a dryad in the wood, you see niches 
on either side, with the Virgin, her heart pierced with the seven 
swords, or the figure of her suffering Son on the Cross. This 
mortifying of or struggling with the flesh was antagonistic to the 
Hellenic disposition. He led a happy, healthy life, leaving his fate 
in the hands of his gods, expecting no reward from heaven but 
honour, and no return from earth but rest. He worshipped nature 
and natural beauty, and so placed his theatre in a position whence he 
could look at the most beautiful view the world can boast, and hear 
the stately iambics declaimed telling of the sorrows of Antigone, the 
devotion of Alcestis, or the jealousy of Medea, on a stage with a 
background of Etna and the glorious sun-lit sea. 

Goethe gives a description of this monument of a great people. 
“At the summit of the steep wall of rock,” he says, “that rises 
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abruptly from the sea, are situated two heights, joined together by 
a crescent-shaped slope; what nature began was completed by art,. 
and tiers of seats for the audience were thus formed; brick walls and 
arches were then built to supply the passages and stairways. At the- 
foot of this half-circle they erected a stage which did not directly face 
the audience, as they were obliged to unite two rocks. They thus: 
completed this most wonderful work in which art and nature have- 
laboured side by side. Seated in the places formerly occupied by the: 
farthest spectators, it was impossible not to confess that never had a 
theatrical audience such a scene before them. ‘To the right rises a 
steep castle-crowned rock, whilst far below lies the modern town,. 
which stands on the exact site of the old one. Then comes the long 
sloping ridge of Etna, with the sea-coast stretching away at its foot, 
visible as far as Catania, and even Syracuse sometimes. The picture- 
is completed by the enormous crater of the volcano, which, veiled 
by distance and the softness of the atmosphere, looks less rugged and 
frightful than it really is.” A vague sense of weighty memories, born 
of the place, comes over the soul, the present moment, and one’s 
own individual affairs or interests, are crushed out and forgotten. 
Here a past world, with all its loves and sorrows, lived and moved ; 
here the Greek youth and maid looked with tear-dimmed eyes at 
the touching dramas of their “ Euripides the Human,” here was one- 
of the sources of that strong artistic stream that has flowed through 
all the ages: down to our own time, this nineteenth century, in 
which we are inclined to exclaim mournfully with our modern 
poetess, ‘Great Pan is dead.” But stand in the midst of the Greek 
threatre at Taormina in the bright midday sun, and gazing out at the 
glorious panorama in front of you, ask yourself if the “Gods of 
Hellas have grown deaf in a day.” Ask the young English clergy- 
man seated next you, who has come out to die in a foreign land, and 
into whose cheek a hectic flush of excitement has risen, as the beauty 


and association of the scene take possession of him—ask him if he. 
does not now see 


“ The twelve gods of Plato’s vision, 

Crowned to starry wanderings, 

With their chariots in procession, 
And their silver clash of wings.” 


There is Proserpine with her attendant maidens, picking flowers on 
the plain, and the black cloud rolling down the side of Etna is Pluto 
in his chariot, coming to carry her off. There is Hephestos’ forge, 
smoking on the mountain top; there is Galatea (calm of the sea), 
resting on the blue expanse, and we feel sure there are mermaids 
and syrens disporting themselves down below, for as the sailor said, 
when he was asked if he believed in the sea-serpent, “ Believe in it! 
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Of course Ido. Do you think God Almighty would ever have made 
all that water just for the likes of herrings and mackerel ?” 

But a dreadful voice, harsh and discordant, breaks in on our reverie. 
“Gods of Hellas!” well may you flee away to the misty regions 
imagination called you from, for see! here comes the “custode” of 
the place, heading a band of American sightseers. “Ecco signori, 
il Teatro greco, che ho scoperto e arrangiato io. Ed ecco la Cavea! 
questi pilastri, ho scoperto io.” We bear the infliction quietly, until 
the little man, to give his audience an idea of what it was in the time 
of the Greeks, gets on the stage, and in front of that glorious scene 
begins reciting a composition of his own, in imitation of a Greek 
play. We then think it time to flee ourselves, leaving our American 
cousins undisputed masters of the situation. 

In the afternoon, having procured donkeys, we climbed up the 
height above Taormina, for the purpose of getting the extended 
view on both sides, being, like all human beings, not content with 
what. we had seen, but wanting more. The mountain-path went 
creeping up the hillside, in and out of olive-groves, and by the edge 
of moss-grown walls, down which trickled little mountain streams, 
with their decoration of maiden-hair and other ferns; crossing ravines 
that with their rank vegetation and undergrowth of carob, ilex, 
and laurel, looked as though the green sea had broken bounds 
and rushed inland. On ran the little paved roadway, now under 
an old gateway, then into a pine-wood, and then seemingly deter- 
mined to lose itself in the kitchen of some of the cottages, so 
close did it go to their doorways. Gradually as we got higher and 
higher, the vegetation became sparser, all signs of human habitation 
eeased, and we at last found ourselves in the midst of a stormy ocean 
of rocks. Taormina lay far below us in the distance ; even the height 
of Mola was like an eagle’s nest perched on the top of a crag. The 
villages on the mountain around looked like flocks of sheep, and the 
sea, from which we were too far to see any passing agitation on its 
surface, reminded us of an old Venetian mirror, Spartivento and 
Calabria representing the places where age had worn off the silver. 
Behind us stretched, far as the eye could reach, the chains of 
mountains which constitute the interior of Sicily, and make it a 
stronghold for brigandage. Regular troops are helpless in such a 
country against fleet-footed robbers, whose endurance and strength 
are inexhaustible. 

Fair and fruitful Sicily! Loveliest of all the lovely islands 
washed by the waves of the tideless sea! Equally favoured by nature 
and art! you would indeed be an “ Island of the Blest,” had not man 
brought a curse on you, and by injustice and wickedness made your 
name a byeword among civilised nations! We were startled in England 
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some time ago by hearing of the illegal and unjust arrest of our 
countryman, Mr. Rainford. Our guide, who was his servant, and 
who knew we were to dine with him and spend the night, pointed 
out the old monastery where he lived in the dim distance, and warned 
us if we intended to get there by daylight to begin the descent. 

We felt that we had had our share of beauty and beautiful scenes 
for one day, and had no right to expect more, but Nature had prepared 
us an ending to it we shall never forget. All the colours of the 
landscape blended into one harmonious whole at sunset, and made a 
worthy “finale” to the day’s symphony. Just as the great globe of 
fire disappeared, a rain-cloud floated down, catching the pink rays, 
imprisoned them, broke them up into a thousand fragments, and 
distributed them in a shower over the landscape, making a rosy veil 
between us and the moon, which shone behind like a pale white ghost. 
Every leaf glistened with ruby drops, through which the green shone, 
bright and clear. Gradually this died away, and the sky took that 
transparent after-sunset green, the goodliest tint in heaven or earth! 
whilst the moon and stars asserted their rights with a sweet persistence 
and determination, until by degrees they had bathed everything in a 
flood of silvery light. The old Greek theatre, as we passed it, stood 
out distinct as at noonday: the rows of seats and pillars lighted up, 
with great masses of shadow between, while the road towards our 
destination lay like a broad white band in front. 

“Castello Caterina,” the monastery where our fellow-countryman 
lived, was situated at about a quarter of an hour’s walk beyond the 
town. We passed under a beautiful old gateway into the cloister, 
which was converted into a fruitful garden by English energy and 
hard work ; in the midst were beds of petunias and roses, while passion- 
flower and “ morning glories” trailed up the pillars. After a capital 
dinner, eaten in the monks’ refectory, we sat out in the moonlight 
listening to the ghastly stories our host had to tell of the injustice and 
crime that reigned in the old Bourbon days, and of which the roots 
were not yet eradicated. Amongst other things he pointed to the 
flower-beds in front of us, and said: 

“There is a story of sin and shame hidden under there, for when 
I began to dig, to make this garden, one of the two or three monks, 
the only survivors, came and implored me to leave it alone, telling me 
that a curse would descend on me and mine if I disturbed the ground, 
and that in any case I never should be able to get anything to grow, 
for there was a layer of stone two feet below the surface. Not being 
troubled with superstitious fancies I continued my work, and about 
four feet down came upon the well-preserved skeleton of a young girl. 
Whenever I meet Fra Pietro or Giovanni since they always look 
another way.” Then he related to us his fight with the Syndic, who 
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by every means had tried to get him to leave the place, until at last, 
after enduring a long series of petty annoyances, Mr. Rainford had 
been obliged to get him suspended. The means by which the Syndic 
has revenged himself we all know through the columns of the 
Times ; and so an end is rudely put to our friend’s vision of a 
golden age, face to face with beauty and art at Taormina. One can 
imagine the poor monks who first settled here having the same ideal, 
when they clambered up this height to make their dwelling-place 
nearer heaven, where in companionship with God and nature they 
hoped to lead a holy life. Here in their penitential solitude, barred 
from the stir of life, what striving and agony they must have gone 
through, gradually falling away from the standard they had set up! 
“Surely a tragic pilgrimage for all mortals,” until darkness and the 
shadow of death come, putting an end to it. 

And so a darkness comes over our golden memories of Taormina, 
which is not deep enough, however, to dim their brightness 
so completely as to shake us in the belief that, of all the fair spots 
on earth, this city set on “the forehead of a fruitful land” is the 
fairest. 
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Cuapter IX. 
“ Off wi’ an auld love.” 


Noonpay breakfast—a meal at which the fluctuating morale of the 
Grand Hotel Paradis may be fairly said to reach low-water mark ! 

Dinner, by comparison, rises, almost, to the level of conviviality. 
At dinner, a menu of a dozen dishes gives, at least, the Barmecidal 
impression of a choice of food: there is gas, there is glitter. By 
dinner-time, too, the invalids, or quasi-invalids, have picked up some- 
thing of an appetite during their afternoon’s wandering upon the 
castle heights and among the fir-forests. 

At breakfast—or, as the dozen German waiters, with grim irony, 
call it, “der Englischer* lonch ”—you see the nakedness of the land, 
the quality of Provengal provisions, undisguised. Undisguised, do 
Isay? You see the remains of yesterday’s dinner disguised, horribly, 
under whatever mixture of sweet or sour sauce it may enter the 
Teutonic heart of the chef to devise; with a dish of “Loup,” “ Bass,” 
or other tasteless fish, for the like of which the Mediterranean sea- 
board has won evil celebrity, in addition, 

Now is the hour for complaints, deep-toned and open; for regrets 
over good beef and! r1autton left behind in England; for proposed 
Round Robins to the ever-promising, never-fulfilling Schmidt and 
secretary. Now are small personal griefs and squabbles merged in 
broader interests, in common righteous vituperation of the chiefs of 
the commissariat. 

The irascible old lady"feels'that her enemy of the night before is a 
man and a brother as she listens to him protesting, in French, Italian, 
German, against the enormity of being served with “Loup” on four 
consecutive days in ‘one week. ‘The half-pretty Scottish widow 
(Marie Stuart grown" saintly) almost gives a smile of encouragement 
to Miss Wylie when’.she hears that sprightly ingénue contesting the 
freshness of the cutlets with the inflexible Prussian head waiter. 
Poor Miss Wylie, whose advances, on the score of curls, shoulders, 
and unprotectedness, the widow has ever sternly refused to counten- 
ance! Little Major Brett well-nigh forgets to be malicious in his 
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indignation over tough mutton, Berlin sauces, Toulon eggs, untrace- 
able fish, and all the other gastronomic curiosities with which Riviera 
breakfast-tables are wont to be set forth. 

. Well-nigh—it is right to interpose the sdverb! ! Not even 
the vital interests of the table, not even the threatening ghost of indi- 
gestion itself, can wholly turn aside the Major’s mind from thoughts 
of warfare, or blunt his honest joy in being able to give a safe and 
telling home-thrust to any such of his fellow-creatures as he may 
happen to dislike. 

He dislikes the Reverend Laurence Biron, heartily. (With the 
exception of the few people who, to their cost, love him overmuch, it 
is surprising what a wide unpopularity Mr. Biron can boast.) And 
on the occasion of which I write, the morning succeeding Jet’s moon- 
lit walk under the palms, a weapon, irresistibly well-sharpened, poisoned 
to a nicety, comes ready to the old Mohawk’s hand. 

“ Der Englischer lonch ” is at twelve. Just before the conclusion of 
the meal—a dessert of indigenous grapes, dates, and figs in full cir- 
eulation—enters the factor, with the noonday Italian letters, one of 
which he deposits, under the guidance, and with the interpretation, 
of a polyglot waiter, beside the Major’s plate. 

“A billet-doux, depend upon it, Doctor Oldham,” murmurs Miss 
Wylie, turning coquettishly away from Major Brett to address a 
dejected-looking Englishman, in spectacles, on her other hand ;—a 
professed misogynist, poor fellow, living under the same roof with 
close upon a hundred ladies, and having Miss Wylie for his immediate 
neighbour at breakfast, lunch, and dinner! “I don’t think I ever 
saw him look so well-pleased before. The naughty, naughty Major.” 

The naughty, naughty Major, having carefully read his letter 
through twice, goes on with the preparation of his dessert ; washing 
each little brown bunch of grapes in a tumbler of water, washing his 
dates, washing his figs; a man, evidently, accustomed to southern 
countries, and provided with resources against their more crying evils. 

When these arrangements are completed, he leans forward and 
addresses Laurence Biron, who is sitting a couple of places higher 
than himself, and immediately opposite Mr. Conyngham and Jet. 

“Florence terribly dull, still, I hear, Biron,” holding his letter 
up, playfully, between the second and third fingers of his left hand. 
“Only forty people at the best-fitted table d’hdte in the city.” 

“ Ah?” responds Biron, with frigid indifference, and moving his 
head about a couple of inches in the direction of his informant. 

“But Florence never really begins to fill until the end of December, 
does it ?” 

This time Mr. Biron would seem to hold the question, or the 
questioner, or both, unworthy the exertion of a monosyllable. 
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A filmy fire twinkles in the corner of the old Major’s eye. He 
passes his fingers, with ominous deliberation, through the scanty 
wavelets of his blond peruke. 

“And so my correspondent (a mutual friend by the way) tells me 
she is about to start for Esterel ‘ pour se distraire.’ Her friends may 
expect to see her ‘d’un jour 4 l'autre.’ I can never help admiring 
the impartial admixture of foreign languages—ha, ha, ha !—one might 
almost call them, of unknown tongues, in Lady Austen’s letters!” 

At the name, Jet Conyngham looks up, quickly. She looks in 
time to note a change of colour, slight, but to her, at least, distinct, on 
Laurence Biron’s face. 

“Lady Austen is a capital correspondent,” he remarks without a 
moment’s hesitation. “She writes as she speaks; brings herself and 
the subject she tells you about directly before your eyes—the per- 
fection of letter-writing. Mr. Conyngham,” turning his shoulder with 
cool unconcern upon his interlocutor, “ you feel strong enough, I hope, 
to join the expedition to Tamaris this afternoon ?” 

Major Brett eats his well-washed grapes in silence; not loving 
Laurence Biron the better, you may rest assured, revolving in his 
mind some future stab under which the fellow, with all his insolence, 
shall be forced to writhe, but loth to try any further measurement of 
swords with him for the present. 

Let no one dispute the importance of the part played by a hand- 
some face in the mixed drama of our destinies: this comedy to those 
who think, this tragedy to those who feel ! 

How often, during the eight-and-thirty years that Laurence Biron 
has strutted his little hour upon life’s stage, has that fine person of 
his stood him in good stead; with congregations, bishops, duns, rivals, 
sweethearts—natural enemies, of all sorts and conditions! Through 
how many a dire strait has he contrived to pull, where a sinner with 
a pug nose or slanting forehead must infallibly have gone to the wall! 
The look, the gesture, that from a man of mean presence would be an 
impertinence, from Biron are superb. Whatever buffetings he has got 
of fate, and they have been many, he has ever taken them as he takes 
the present waspish sting of the little Major, with a certain nobleness 
—an outside dignity, by which (even although you acknowledge it to 
be veneer) you could scarcely fail to be impressed. 

.... And yet the sting is a sharp one. The bare possibility of 
Lady Austen receiving letters from the Hotel Paradis is fraught with 
danger to his hopes. Let Miladi hear how matters stand between 
himself and Jet Conyngham, let her receive but a hint of his serious 
infidelity, and Biron well knows that she would be capable of any 
stroke of vengeance, callous to any prospect of exposure. Had he 
earlier suspected this untoward correspondence he could have armed 
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himself against its results. Major Brett might possibly have been 
silenced; at least for another week, at least until he, Biron, could 
openly declare himself Jet Conyngham’s suitor. 

But it is evident that matters have gone too far for compromise. 

Miladi about to start for Esterel—it may be, on her road thither, 
already—pour se distraire! A woman like Lady Austen coming from 
the gayest city in Italy to one of the quietest invalid villages in France 
for amusement ! 

Why has he not better utilised his time? Why, last night on the 
terrace, did he not risk his all (literally, he feels it to be his all: the 
one, last, supreme good fortune likely to come near his ruined life) 
and speak ? 

“Don’t you think it would do papa a world of good to join the 
donkey-party ?” Jet’s fresh young voice breaks in upon his reverie. 
“T have been trying to persuade him to go all the morning, first, for 
his own good, of course, next, as a chaperon for me.” 

“ And I tell you, my dear, that no chaperonage is wanted,” says 
Mr. Conyngham, a little captiously. ‘‘ The whole thing is a mistake. 
There is a point of mistral in the wind, and you would do far better, 
all of you, to confine yourselves to the promenades near the town. In 
any case, it is impossible that I can be wanted. Mr. Biron, I am 
sure, will have the kindness to see that you are back within shelter of 
the house before sunset.” 

Poor Mr. Conyngham, it must be remembered, has never been called 
upon to fulfil the duties of a vigilant parent, or learn the vital differ- 
ence between men of fortune and detrimentals. He knows that 
excursions, picnics, attempts of any kind at social festivity, are dis- 
tasteful to himself. He knows that there is “a point of mistral” in 
the wind, and that he means to spend his afternoon, on a camp-stool, 
in the warmest corner of the Jardin d’Acclimatation ; Perugino at 
hand, with extra scarves, cloaks, and umbrellas :—possibly, the Scottish 
widow, also on a camp-stool, and ready to ply him with the mild 
little attentions, semi-pious, semi-mundane, that his soul loves. 

“Tf Miss Conyng gham will accept them, myself and my walking- 
stick are at her disposal,” says Laurence Biron. “A chaperon can 
scarcely be needed for an afternoon’s saunter through the fir-forests 
of Tamaris. A donkey-driver may.” 

“The offer is one to be closed with—especially as regards the 
walking-stick,” returns Jet. ‘If I followed inclination, I should go 
to Tamaris on foot, but papa seems to think donkey-riding the right 
thing for me—a kind of graceful compliment that I owe to the invalids 
of Esterel.” 

“Tt would be much more prudent to give the whole expedition up,” 
Mr. Conyngham remarks. Well for Jet had that opinion been carried 
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into effect! “The best thing ever said by a Frenchman was Pascal’s 
observation as to half the miseries of our race being occasioned by 
men’s inability to sit still ina room. Still, of course, if you insist 
upon going. . . .” 

. 4... “I shall do wisely to run down to the portico and look out 
for the steeds,” cries Jet, rising from table with the easy abruptness 
that sits so well on her. “I got authentic information as to their 
capabilities from the old donkey-woman, before breakfast. Stradella 
kicks and lies down. Le Petit Noir rolls when he seessand. Ragout, 
alone, is faultless. I mean to secure Ragout, before any one else can 
forestall me. Mr. Biron, will you come ?” 

She crosses the salon with her accustomed buoyant, dancing step, 
her girlish face lit by the kind of gladness that it is a pleasant con- 
tagion only to behold. Laurence Biron follows her. 

“T am afraid the coming of Lady Austen is likely to prove incon- 
venient,” whispers Miss Wylie in the old Major’s ear. Long ere this 
the poor misogynist has swallowed his breakfast and escaped. ‘ Mr. 
Laurence will have to realise the truth of the proverb about being 
‘ off wi’ an auld love ’—don’t you think so?” 

“Lady Austen must not be permitted to come, yet awhile,” says 
the Major, an expression that omens ill for Laurence Biron hovering 
round the corners of his lips. ‘She has asked me to take rooms for 
herself and her maid in this hotel. I shall telegraph back word, at 
once, that none can be had until the end of the week. Biron is a 
charming fellow—a very charming fellow, indeed. It would be a 
thousand pities to see so fine a chance as has befallen him spoilt.” 

And, in effect, when the donkey-expedition has started, when 
Mr. Conyngham, with Perugino, camp-stools, wraps, rugs, and the 
Scottish widow, are out of sight, the little old Major trots briskly 
down the deserted High Street, and makes his way into the telegraphic 
bureau that adjoins the post-office. 

“ Major Brett, Esterel, to Lady Austen, Florence. 

“Not a room to be had, yet. Have secured the apartments, you 
want for Friday.” 

This is the telegram he sends. 

So it would seem that the Reverend Laurence Biron has, absolutely, 
one more friend in the world than he reckons on! 


CuapTer X. 
MORAL DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


Between Esterel and the mountains that girt the sea lies a plain, as 
fertile in wine, corn, and oil as any in Europe. 
The crops of maize and hemp are now gathered in; the grapes 
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have gone to the wine-press; but, as yet, no look of barrenness, no 
want of colour, reminds the passer-by of nature’s decay, of coming 
winter. Sycamores and abeles are still thick in leaf. The vines trail 
over the ground their last long wreaths of crimson and of ochre. On 
every side the small wild pumpkin clothes bank, fence, and gable 
with its graceful foliage, its balls of saffron gold. In the farm- 
gardens, orange and lemon thickets bow under their load of yellowing 
fruit. The china rose, used in this part of the world for division- 
hedges, lades the air with its delicate, evanescent sweetness. Along 
sheltered valley paths the lizards dart, the butterflies flutter as though 
*twere June. The country people sing lazily over their work of olive- 
picking in the shade. It seems, to one happy girl’s heart, at least, as 
though all genial sunny southern life must be epitomised in the clear 
perspectives, the subtle, enchanted mellowness of the scene and hour! 

The cavalcade from the Hotel Paradis keeps together, in tolerably 
orderly procession, as long as the way lies along wall-bounded road, 
along level ground. ‘The moment the pine-woods are reached, 
idiosyncrasies, both of man and beast, begin to show themselves. 
Stradella kicks, Le Petit Noir rolls with his rider in the first available 
bank of sand, Ragout, the faultless, taking example from his fellows, 
refuses to move another step. 

“ And so ends my first and last attempt at filial obedience,” cries 
Jet, as she hands over her Rosinante, with alacrity, to one of the 
drivers. “ Your walking-stick has fulfilled its duty, Mr. Biron.” 
Need I say that Laurence Biron is at her side? “And I have ful- 
filled mine. Poor papa has been so exercised about respirators, blue 
spectacles, and white umbrellas, that I have long felt it a matter of 
conscience to give in about donkey-riding. At length I have done it!” 

“ And need be troubled by conscience no more,” says Mr. Biron. 
“Conscience, you know, is a myth (we have it on the best authority 
of the nineteenth century !)—‘ A casual product of education ; a deposit, 
accidentally left, in the crucible of experiment... .’ Now, are you 
under anybody’s charge, Miss Conyngham? I ask the question of set 
purpose.” 

“Something exceedingly vague was said about chaperonage,” is 
Jet’s answer. “I don’t know that it got much farther than your 
promising to see me home before nightfall, did it ?” 

“ Because, if you are free, and do not mind losing sight for awhile 
of all these people, I can take you to Tamaris by a short cut. There 
is a track, leading through the thickest part of the forests, that I 
know well.” 

He ought to know it very well. How often has the Reverend 
Laurence Biron wandered lingeringly along that track—in other 
company than Jet’s! 
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“ You will see such arbutus as you have never seen in your life,” 
he proceeds, in answer to some slight hesitation that he reads upon 
the girl’s face. “And by going a couple of hundred yards out of our 
way, we can take in the ruined chapel of Ollioules. Everybody who 
stays in Esterel pays a visit to Ollioules.” 

“T am not sure that ‘everybody’ is an inducement,” says Jet. 
But as she speaks, she yields. “The temptation would be... . 
a path that no one’s feet had trodden before one’s own.” 

“When I was your age I should have thought the same,” answers 
Biron. “Now that I am growing old, I prefer prosaic and well- 
beaten paths to the possible inconvenience of novelty. You will 
take my arm—no? You do not find such an ascent as this too steep 
for you ?” 

“Tf you are growing old, as you say, it is I that should offer, you, 
accept, the support,” cries Jet, with one of her little airs of mockery. 
“Now be sure, sir, you do not let me walk too quick for you. Care 
for the old and infirm is not one of my virtues, I am afraid.” 

How fair she looks, turning her sparkling face over her shoulder 
as she speaks to him! What affluence of youth, of hope, of promise 
is in her every tone and movement! 

To most people enjoyment comes by fits and starts. With Jet 
Conyngham it is perennial. Each of her hours, as it flies, is vivid, 
full-flavoured ; her high-pitched temperament intensifying common- 
place life as older, less fortunate people contrive artificially to 
intensify it, by music, opium, wine, the drama, love. 

Laurence Biron, tired of all things, of pleasure most of all, is 
good-humouredly tolerant of her enthusiasm, as he might be of the 
prattle of a child. What weakness is not pardonable in a pretty girl 
of nineteen ? What eccentricity is not adorable in the heiress to forty 
thousand pounds ? 

They saunter slowly, slowly, through the forests 
southern pine forests on a roseate November day ; every varied, fleet- 
ing blush of autumn painting glade and thicket; the arbutus berries 
ablaze ; lavender, myrtle, and giant wild thyme lading the warm air 
with incense! Do you suppose two people, each more than half in love, 
would remember prudently to consult watches, or keep count of 
distance among such surroundings ? 

By the time Biron and his companion reach Ollioules the sun has 
grown visibly nearer the horizon; the shadows lie long. Unless Jet 
Conyngham take heed, darkness will surely overtake her unawares, as 
it did in Avignon ; again, as in Avignon, with the Reverend Laurence 
Biron for a protector. 

But Jet’s spirit is lifted too high above mundane considerations for 
her to dread this, or any other danger. They enter the little chapel, 
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a ruin save at the chancel end, where just sufficient roof holds together 
to shelter a primitive altar, two upright slabs of marble, before which, 
at harvest and vintage feasts, mass still is occasionally said. 

A solitary figure kneels there, a mendicant Brown Brother, his: 
hollow face half hidden by his hood, his wan hands clasped above his. 
head, a crucifix between them, in rapt and silent prayer. 

At the sight of this poor figure, contrasted with the sunshine and 
joy of the external world, Jet’s heart is thrilled, she knows not how, 
or wherefore. A choking sensation, nearly allied to tears, rises in her 
throat. 

Mr. Biron takes out the needful materials from his breast-pocket, 
and begins to roll himself a cigarette. 

“You have so often given me leave to smoke, Miss Conyngham, 
that I forget to ask permission. The usual perverting influence of 
kindness upon human nature.” 

He has not taken off his hat; perhaps in the case of a half-ruined 
church, or in the absence of spectators, the Reverend Laurence Biron 
would hold such an action superstitious. His tone is so unaffectedly 
loud that the Brown Brother looks round from his devotions with a 
start. 

Jet Conyngham feels herself chilled. 

Not quite for the first time instinct tells her how wide a gulph lies 
between her faith (her simple child’s faith in human nature, however 
disguised) and Mr. Laurence Biron’s eut bono philosophy. 

“Hush! We are disturbing him,” she whispers, drawing hastily 
back towards the door. 

“Disturbing whom—what? Oh, the praying fellow?” says Biron. 
“They are a pest throughout all the South, veritable locusts infesting 
the land. Still, I suppose the artists could not do without them—as 
foregrounds.” 

“ And you do not believe in that man’s honesty ?” exclaims Jet, her 
lip a-quiver. 

“The honesty of moral delirium tremens!” Biron answers, with his 
usual satisfied inconclusiveness. “I cannot say that I have ever looked 
at a Brother from so high a plane. They are honestly dirty, and 
honestly fond of getting money. Thus much is certain.” 

And the remark receives prompt confirmation. When they are 
about a dozen paces from the chapel of Ollioules, the Brown Brother 
overtakes them—and begs! 

As Biron tosses him a franc, Jet sees the poor wretch’s face, full. 

It is sallow, sunken ; thin, to the last point of emaciation. Two 
cavernous dark eyes flame from beneath the shadows of his hood. The 
knotted rope around his waist is stained with blood. 

“One of the numerous order of Flagellants,” says Biron. “ You 
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have not been in Italy yet? Ithought not. You would soon get tired. 
of the odour of sanctity there—picturesque penitents, atoning for their 
sins by hair shirts and knotted ropes, but paying for their wine- 
and macaroni out of the purses of the heretical.” 

“T should not get tired of sanctity that was real,” Jet answers, her 
eyes still fixed upon the retreating figure of the Brown Brother.. 
“ Self-sacrifice, even though it leads nowhere, is a thing so rare one 
must respect it. If these poor fellows are thorough, I think members: 
of some other churches might imitate them to advantage, especially in. 
the matter of knotted ropes.” 

“Miss Conyngham, you are severe.” 

“Not upon you, sir. Hair shirts and knotted ropes are matters: 
with which I should never dream of connecting Mr. Laurence Biron.” 

Something in her manner is little to Biron’s liking. 

“You think me indifferent,” he exclaims, with well-assumed, if it 
be not genuine, earnestness. “Indifferent, on the highest, most vital 
of all subjects. A score of times I have divined your opinion of me, 
with pain. Ifyou knew... . but these are things scarcely to be- 
spoken of... .. The truth is, Miss Conyngham, from the time I was 
a lad at college, I have been an eclectic.” 

Jet’s studies not having familiarised her with the term, she remains. 
silent. ; 

“Sharp dogmatic views, blind adherence to High or Low, are what- 
advances a man in the Church of England. My opinions have been 
my own, at least, never the watchwords of a party. And I have not 
advanced. At seven-and-thirty, the fellows who began life when I 
did, filling prebends’ stalls or good fat livings, you see me as I am !— 
a Bohemian ; I had almost said a Pariah.” 

“A Pariah, Mr. Biron, you !” 

“A kind of black-sheep parson at best. A clerical outsider,. 
esteeming myself singularly lucky if I can conduct a service, or coach 
a pupil, for the three or four winter months, and at all times too 
diffident of my connection with things spiritual to venture upon the 
prefix of ‘Reverend’ before my name.” 

Well, reader, if Jet Conyngham had had a few more years’ experience: 
of men and things, or if Jet Conyngham were still fancy free, small 
doubt that she would set down Mr. Laurence Biron’s confession at its: 
worth, as a specious bit of claptrap ! 

Abstaining from party watchwords, though such abstinence lead 
away from prebends’ stalls, need not, necessarily, deter a man from 
doing his work in England as a curate. Bohemianism (in luxurious: 
southern hotels, at fifteen francs per diem) can scarcely be looked 
upon as the legitimate and logical outcome of “ eclectism.” 

But Jet’s sound common-sense, for the first time since she wag 
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born, is warped. And the tone of Biron’s voice, a certain wearied 
expression on his handsome face, strike to her heart. 

Like all young and enthusiastic women she is disposed to martyr- 
worship. What martyrdom so touching as his who sacrifices temporal 
advancement, temporal wages, for conscience’ sake, and at the lofty 
bidding of conviction ? 

“Forgive me, Mr. Biron, I spoke foolishly. There must have been 
sufferings harder to bear than hair shirts and flagellations in a life like 
yours! Can you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you,” is his answer. “I should ask, on the contrary, if 
you can pardon me for speaking of matters so closely personal that 
they can interest no one but myself. But do you know that isa 
witchcraft you possess ?” 

Somehow, it does not surprise Jet Conyngham that, as he speaks, 
Mr. Biron should take her hand and draw it gently within his arm. 

“You make me feel, in spite of your youth and my age, that I can 
talk to you from my soul, talk as I could do to no other human 
creature on the face of the earth.” 

“Not even to Lady Austen ?” 

“Lady Austen! Really, I am glad to think you will soon make her 
acquaintance, know my mysterious friend and correspondent as she is. 
An excellent-hearted creature, take Yr altogether,” admits Biron, 
magnanimously. “I should be the most ungrateful fellow living, 
were I insensible to Lady Austen’s sterling qualities. Warm-hearted 
when she takes a fancy, liberal, as regards money ——” 

“Liberal—and how ?” interrupted Jet, with a quick movement of 
repulsion. “‘ Liberal!’ to her tradespeople, to charitable institutions, 
to the poor, or how ?” 

“Oh! liberal to the poor, of course,” says Laurence Biron. “Surely, 
Miss Conyngham, you do not undervalue the virtue of munificence ?” 

“JT think it a remarkably cheap virtue, I must confess. What 
form of self-sacrifice can be lower than that which entails but the 
troubles of taking out a purse? But, then, I am absolutely indifferent 
to money,” she adds, with unaffected carelessness. 

“You are, fortunately, in a position where you can afford to be 
indifferent.” 

“T do not know about that. My sister and I have grown up, as I 
dare say you have heard, always looking a large fortune in the face. 
Well, since the time we were urchins, so high, it has been a settled 
thing between us that—were there no such thing as law—we would 
gladly have drawn lots for the heiresship. Cora the heiress, Jet the 
pauper. Jet the heiress, Cora the pauper..... What would it 
have signified? Could the possession of some poor forty thousand 
pounds add a fraction to your happiness ?” 
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Laurence Biron feels, with fervent sincerity, how infinite a number 
of fractions it could add to his. But he has sufficient‘tact to keep 
silent. With a living paradox, a creature eccentric, flighty, impulsive 
as Jet, he feels how easy it were to overstep the bounds of prudence 
in this delicate question of money. 

Probably, ere this, the girl has had mercenary wooers—even to 
himself, Biron would not admit that he could be classed among them, 
and, woman-like, feels jealous of the fortune that stands in the position 
of rival to her face. 

“Your sister will be here this week, will she not?” he asks, with a 
duly toned air of interest in all for which she cares. “I am looking 
forward eagerly to seeing her.” 

“Dear good little Cora! Yes, if Adolphus allows wad to start, at 
the last, Cora will be in Esterel in four days.” 

. Adolphus ?” repeats Biron, vaguely uneasy at hearing a masculine 
name familiarly spoken by Jet. 

“Cora’s future husband, the Reverend Adolphus Myers, rector of 
Dulford. She is staying at his mother’s house now, poor little 
soul !” 

“You pity her for being near her lover?” 

“T pity her for having a lover to be near. Fancy a child who 
has never seen anything of the world but Devonshire, electing to 
pass the remainder of her days in Dulford—as a clergyman’s wife, 
too!” 

“* And often I have wished to know 
How you could marry a solicitor.’ 


“To become a clergyman’s wife is evidently not your beau-ideal of 
human success, Miss Conyngham ?” 

As Biron speaks, a sharp bend in the path brings them to the 
limits of the upland forest. The village of Tamaris lies at their feet ; 
its flat-roofed white houses, its solitary row of cypress standing out 
in vivid relief against the blue background of the Mediterranean. 
Upon the right tower the giant granite masses of the Col Noir, 
purple already at their base, but with every exquisite upper-air depth 
bathed in violet, rose, and amber by the sinking sun. 

The sudden crispness of the air, the true Riviera sensation of a 
summer’s day iced, brings forcibly home to Jet’s mind the lateness of 
the hour—the distance from the Hétel Paradis. And she looks 
round her with a start. 

Not a trace of the donkey pilgrimage, not a trace of any living 
form, is to be seen. 

“So much for your short cut, Mr. Biron,” she cries, a little tremor 
in her voice. “I cannot regret it. I cannot regret anything so 
beautiful as Ollioules and the forests. But I know that night is 
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eoming on, and that there is a four-mile walk between us and 
Esterel.” 

“By the time the sun is down, I undertake to say that you shall 
‘be within shelter of the Paradis,” answers Biron, quietly. “It is 
now half past three. Fate has timed it all for us to a nicety—and 
-exactly below, not a stone’s-throw distant, lies the station of Tamaris. 
The afternoon train from Toulon will pass in half an hour, and while 
our friends are wearily plodding their way back with Stradella and 
Ragout, you and I can return by rail, and reach the hotel before 
‘them. This leaves us, still, thirty minutes to the good. Are you 
-dissatisfied ?” 

Dissatisfied! Standing thus, amidst the freshness of the woods, 
her hand on Biron’s arm, the wild pageantry of western sky before 
her, it is to Jet Conyngham as though she stood upon the brink of 
Eden. 

And her eyes betray her. 

Now, or never more, thinks the Reverend Laurence Biron, is the 
-venture to be made, the one possible emancipation of his fettered, 
humiliated life to be played for! 

He’ remains for a minute irresolute ; a minute of tension so keen, 


-of calculation so nice, to be almost agony. Then, as though moved 


by uncontrollable impulse, he throws his arms round the girl’s slight 
figure, draws her, abruptly, to his side, and kisses her. 


Cuapter XI. 


AN ZXSTHETIC CONSCIENCE. 


“‘ My fate was decided in the first moment that I saw you at Avignon, 


Miss Conyngham.” 

“ After the sacristan had led me astray. I accept the compliment, 
Mr. Biron. In that first moment it was dark as Erebus.” 

“T had seen you, already, in the salon of the hotel. Little though 


you suspected it, I had watched your every movement, admired the 


feminine astuteness of your arguments as you brought your father, 
inch by inch, to consent to your going out——” 
“And then followed me, of course with prophetic knowledge 


that I should come to grief. Putting all this nonsense aside (by the 


way,” Jet’s cheek mantles, “ never pay me another compliment from 


this moment forth), what did you really and honestly think of me, 


that first evening in Avignon ?” 
“T thought your face the fairest that ever shone on mortal man.” 
“T do not want to hear about my face. What did you think of 
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me, Jet Conyngham? It seemed to me, afterwards, I ought not to 
have taken your arm.” 

“Ti did not seem so to me.” 

“Or have gone shopping with you before I knew your name. That 
could not have been correct ?” 

“Tt was a great deal better than correct. It was frank, ingenuous, 
unfearing, like yourself! The only chill I got was when you took 
my card and wished me good night. You showed no human feeling, 
whatsoever, no faintest curiosity as to whether Smith, Jones, or 
Robinson' had been your companion. You lifted your head in the 
air, a great deal ‘higher than you lift it at this moment, Miss Conyng- 
ham, and walked ‘majestically away ; leaving me, morally and physi- 
cally, in the cold.” 

The thirty minutes to the good have not yet expired. The lovers 
stand, still, at the same point of the forest: the darkening fir-thickets 
behind, the pink’and opal glories of the sunset in front: the point 
whose remembrance, for ever and ever, married to Laurence Biron, or 
divided from him, must cut Jet Conyngham’s life sharply in twain, as 
with a sword. 

No formal declaration or acceptance has passed between them—do 
formal declarations ever take place save before the footlights ? 

A kiss, a whispered word . . . . a few seconds during which Biron’s 
arms locked her close. This is all Jet remembers of the supreme 
crisis of her existence. 

But, none the less, does Biron know that he has won her, irre- 
vocably. 

In the case of an heiress who chanced to be a woman of the world 
as well as heiress, Mr. Biron would scarce feel satisfied without some 
exact promise, some definite mention of the sacred, reassuring word 
“marriage.” 

To have kissed Jet Conyngham, to have held her, unrepulsed, in 
his arms, he knows, by some instinct truer than himself, to be suffi- 
cient. The girl will be his wife. 

“ And when I think that a short fortnight ago we were strangers 
to each other!” he whispers, tenderly. “My good fortune seems 
beyond belief. How have I deserved, how shall I ever deserve, such 
happiness as has fallen to me?” 

“T might ask the same question. What can there be in a foolish 
girl of my age that, out of the whole world, you should have 
chosen me ?” 

Her humility almost occasions Mr. Biron a pang of compunction. 
That Jet Conyngham, or any other woman, should care for him, well, 
rather than wisely, is not surprising. Laurence Biron has not reached 
his thirty-eighth year without testing his own powers of fascination. 
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It is her meek surrendering of wealth, her unconditional acceptance 
of a man so notoriously bankrupt as himself, that well-nigh pricks 
his moral sense. 

“Your father may take a different view of my merits to yours,” he 
remarks, gravely. “We need not consult him, yet. For three or 
four days, whatever comes, let me know the taste of a Fool’s Para- 
dise! Your father may well hold you too young, too fair, too gifted 
in every respect, to be thrown away on me.” 

“Thrown away!” she exclaims, smiling at him with her eyes, 
though her lips keep serious. “I have forbidden you to pay me 
compliments, Mr. Biron. Do you wish the tables turned? Am [to 
begin making pretty speeches to you, or are you in jest ?” 

“Tt is a matter of sober earnest, Iam afraid. I am a very poor 
man; what is worse, perhaps, a man without prospects.” 

“A man with your ability cannot be that!” she cries, a flush rising 
on her face. “For money, as I told you, once, already, to-day, I care 
nothing. I have ambition. I should like to see you distinguished 
through your own work, your own talents.” 

Ambition ; work ; talents. The words sound emptily, like echoes 
from a long-dead past, to the Reverend Laurence Biron. Personal 
ease, personal comfort, the certainty that he need never again put on 
a white tie—save for a dinner-party : never! again submit to tyranny 
or caprice of Lady Austen’s. .... This is the limit to his philosophy, 
to his hopes; this, as much as he desires from that poor vanity of 
vanities, that “unstable equilibrium of moral forces which we name 
oes oe? 

“You are enthusiastic, Miss Conyngham, and your enthusiasm sits 
well on you. Only, do not forget that I have just eighteen years less. 
heart in everything than yourself.” 

“ Are you always going to call me ‘ Miss Conyngham,’ I wonder ?” 

“ T have been waiting for your permission to say ‘Jet.’ ” 

“Jet!” Mr. Biron’s manner of dwelling on the name, turns it, in 
its owner’s ears, into a caress. 

“T could have fallen in love with a girl called ‘Jet,’” he adds, 
“even if I had never seen her.” 

“For me it isa misnomer. People have told me so from the time 
I could run alone. Butitis a favourite Boston name—an old name in 
my mother’s family, and I have not been put out of conceit with it. 
‘ Jet’ should, properly, be a young person with an alabaster skin, and 
a high, polished forehead. Her hair and eyelashes should match her 
name. Her profile should be Grecian, her temper perfect.” 

“Temper!” exclaims Biron, in mock alarm. And taking both the 
girl’s hands, those long, shapely, sunburnt hands of Jet’s, he raises 
them to his lips and presses them there: presses them with a kind of 
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slow delight—much as one might inhale the sweetness of June’s early 
roses, or the first freshness of daybreak. “ You do not mean to tell 
me you possess a temper ?” 

“Tf you had not made me prisoner, I might give you a quick 
answer to that question.” 

“ Prisoner—poor little Jet !” Still keeping her hands, he looks down 
with a kind of pity (have I not said that the Reverend Laurence 
Biron owns an zsthetic conscience, reserved for rare and picturesque 
occasions ?) upon her candid face. “Some day, perhaps, you will 
realise the meaning of that word ‘ prisoner.’ ” 

“Just as some day, perhaps, you will realise the meaning of the 
word ‘temper.’ Depend upon it, Mr. Biron, I shall, under all cir- 
cumstances, be able to take care of myself. I am made of stout 
materials.” 


“How soon do you mean to leave off calling me ‘ Mr. Biron’? ” 
he asks. 


“Never, I should think,” is Jet’s answer. “What better name 
could I find for you than your own ?” 

“And still, I am forbidden to call you ‘Miss Conyngham’!” 

“That is different. It seems natural, a matter of course, to hear 
you say, ‘Jet.’” 


“And it would seem natural, remarkably pleasant, at all events, to 
hear you say ‘ Laurence.’ ” 


She thinks the subject seriously over for a few moments, then 
shakes her head. 

“Tf I tried for an hour, I could never bring my lips to speak it, Mr. 
Biron. Just think! I have only known you a fortnight. You are 
eighteen years older than I am, and———” 

“Tf you were logical, child—mind I do not expect it of you—I only 
remark if you were logical (as your father will, doubtless, be), these 


considerations might hold good in weightier questions than that of 
Christian names.” 


Jet does not answer. 


“Come! I give you one minute for reflection,” he remarks, still 
holding her in close captivity. “Our time is short. The train will 
pass through Tamaris almost immediately. But I am determined, 
before we leave this spot, that you shall call me ‘Laurence.’ You 
know, I have you in my power.” 


“Have you, indeed? That is saying a great deal more than any 
living being has ever been able to say yet.” 

“Tcannot look at my watch.” And, in truth, Jet’s wrists are 
strong. It requires both Mr. Biron’s hands to hold her in durance 
vile. , “ But I can calculate a minute, pretty accurately.” 

“And suppose I refuse to obey ?” 

VoL, Lil. 20 
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“You will have to pay the penalty of your disobedience.” 
+ “Me. Bie... . Se? 

Her colour deepening angrily, her eyes flashing fire, as she discerns 
his meaning. 

He loosens her hands in a second. 

“ We will not speak of penalties. I ask you for a kiss, Jet, given 
freely, and of your own accord.” 

She hesitates: pride, coyness, shame, painted, by turns, upon her 
face. Then a feeling stronger than all these gains mastery. She 
murmurs his name: she lifts her arms around Laurence Biron’s neck. 


CHapter XII. 
BACCARAT. 


Mr. Conyneuam’s “half point of mistral” comes to fierce maturity, 
towards midnight. Next day, a very cyclone bursts over Esterel. 
Dust and gravel are borne along the narrow streets in columns; 
chimneys are blown down, roofs are blown off. Fragments of palm, 
aloe, and cactus, all the latest autumn glories of the Paradis garden, 
beat up in showers against the salon windows. Not a fire in the 
house but smokes; not an inmate ‘of the house but grumbles. 

In vain do Schmidt and secretary pronounce it to be a saison ex- 
ceptionelle; in vain the waiters declare that such a wind has never 
been experienced in Esterel during the memory of man. Old travellers, 
like Mr. Conyngham, wrap themselves in furs and cloaks, wretchedly 
exultant over their fellows, and pronounce the winter to be beginning. 
Let sanguine new-comers, believers in London physicians, and in the 
climate of the south, wait till February if they would see the mistral 
at its worst ! 

Towards evening it rains; not as one sees the process conducted in 
England, but rather as though sheets of water were being flung, 
earthward, from some cyclopean fire-engine in the skies. And then 
comes another outburst of mistral; and then, during two consecutive 
days and nights, dull, steady, downpouring torrents of sleet and rain. 

On the third day, rain or shine, the Reverend Laurence Biron 
finds himself obliged to give up the taste, hourly becoming sweeter, of 
his Fool’s Paradise, and to depart for Nice. 

Brilliantly certain though his prospects may be, clearly though 
Jet’s forty thousand pounds may loom before him in the future, 
Mr. Biron, at the present moment, is in one of the chronic money 
difficulties of his life; Schmidt and secretary having hinted to him, 
politely, but with firmness, that his two last hotel bills remain unpaid. 
Le Reverend was unaware—so Schmidt and secretary are assured— 
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that bills in their establishment never remain unpaid after the second 
week. If it would be convenient to Le Reverend to write them a 
cheque to-morrow morning ? 

Not only is it not convenient, it is not possible for Le Reverend 
to write a cheque to-morrow or any other morning. Le Reverend, 
bankrupt, even in credit, no longer goes through the form of carrying 
about a cheque-book in his portmanteau. 

A philosopher of old, exhorting his disciples to bear life with 
equanimity, was wont to remind them that they could quit it, by the 
act of their own hand, when they listed. “One door stands ever 
open.” 

P the door of moral suicide has stood open to Biron for years; and, 

until he received Miladi’s letter, until he saw Jet Conyngham’s face 

in Avignon, it was his intention to bow, now, this very present winter, 

to a destiny too strong for him. Creditors, duns, bill-discounters, 

Hebrews. With all these ills he is familiar, to satiety. Better, by 

opposing, end them. Marry Lady Austen, and let his soul die in 
! 


Peace, as the legitimate slave of the tyrant, who during years of 
guerilla warfare has alternately ruled over and crouched before him ! 
Peace, as the life-companion of a withered beauty, an old coquette, a 
human soul without interest or ambition on this planet of ours beyond 
pearl powder, visiting cards, M. Worth, and chiffons: a human soul 
animated by a single passion—including in itself, all minor ones of 
greed, meanness, jealousy, selfishness—a single, master, and con- 
suming passion... . vanity! 

Well, a man must live ; unless, indeed, he fancy a pistol-shot better 
than a mercenary marriage. (During the small hours of many a 
wretched night, after dinner or supper, of which he has been head- 
jester, the alternative has pressed itself upon the Reverend Laurence 
Biron’s mind!) A man must live; and, somehow, clerical Bohe- 
mianism, however picturesque, does not seem to be a well-paying 
venture after the age of five- or six-and-thirty. 

Up to that middle mark of existence, Laurence Biron, throughout 
all his varied adventures, monetary and otherwise, seemed suré of 
falling on his feet. Plausible, gifted—with such gifts as society 
values—young, the world had shown more than its accustomed 
leniency in condoning the handsome spendthrift parson’s offences. 

He was poor—let his poverty plead for him; a gambler, but a 
generous one; a free-thinker, but a free-thinker who, at least, had 
the courage of his opinions. Let him come to maturity, work free 
from the “‘ Austen influence” which had been his ruin, and it would 
be seen of what material the man was really made. 

His thirty-fifth birthday over, and his chances of rehabilitation 
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seemed over too. The “ Austen influence” continued; it began to 
be seen of what material the Reverend Laurence Biron was made, 
and, seeing, the world shrugged its shoulders, and passed by upon the 
other side. 

In vain, during the past eighteen months, had he sought for duty, 
as chaplain or as tutor. “Mr. Biron’s talents,” so, from agencies, and 
from friends alike, came back the answer to all his applications. “Had 
he only written one week sooner he might have obtained such a 
chaplaincy or such a pupil.” With stereotyped expressions of regret, 
with assurances that, should a vacancy offer, his application and his 
merits would be borne in mind. 

No one had a vacant pulpit for him! Nowhere did any well-paying 
young gentleman, of neglected education, want a coach ! 

He was no worse a man than he had been two years ago; no 
fonder of baccarat, or racecourses ; no laxer in his clerical views. 

Simply, he had grown unpopular. 

How if the door of moral suicide should be shut upon him, if Lady 
Austen, most fickle of women, should go the way of the crowd, bestow 
her affections and her jointure upon some Doctor Herzlieb of the 
minute, and leave him, penniless ? 

The possibility had been brought home to him, during a short stay 
in England, by a certain growing tone of fretfulness in Miladi’s 
letters; and, as I have said, his resolution was already taken when he 
met Jet Conyngham. Jet, whom to look at was to love, every 
whisper of whose girlish voice was music, and whose heart, whose 
fortune, almost before he had set himself to the task in earnest, he 
had won. 

. ... Biron’s intention had been to commit moral suicide, to become 
the husband of Lady Austen. Without merit or demerit of his, he 
finds himself the lover of all that is sweet and pure in woman; 
honourable ease his portion for the future, with only an empty purse, 
only the petty annoyance of Schmidt and secretary asking payment 
of a bill, as present drawback. 

A bill for some three or four hundred francs! He smiles as he 
runs his eye down the items; items that a fortnight ago he might 
have disputed, but that to a future millionaire are insignificant. He 
compliments Herr Schmidt upon the moderate terms of his establish- 
ment. It is necessary that Mr. Biron run over to Nice for six-and- 
thirty hours— to speak candidly, it is necessary that Mr. Biron pay a 
visit to the brothers Ulrich, his bankers. Herr Schmidt, of course, 
will allow him to remain his debtor until his return. 

Herr Schmidt, although the most prudent of Prussians, finds him- 
self powerless before Le Reverend’s airy treatment of his claims; and, 
in the early grey of the November morning, a girlish face, wet with 
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tears, is bent forth from an upper window of the Hotel Paradis to 
watch Mr. Laurence Biron’s departure April tears, quickly 
shed, quickly dried. Jet Conyngham’s love is still at the blossoming 
stage, when to talk of an absent sweetheart is, to a heart of nineteen, 
only a degree less dear than his presence. And Cora, the one human 
being to whom she could speak of Biron, will arrive in Esterel to- 
night. Poor Cora, with the narrow horizon of Dulford bounding her 
desires, the unromantic rector of Dulford for the hero of her life-drama! 

Nothing, it has been cynically said, succeeds like success. Biron 
finds the axiom verified within an hour of his arrival at Nice. A 
week ago would MM. Ulrich Frares have advanced the Reverend 
Laurence Biron twenty pounds, twenty francs, upon his own note of 
hand? I think not. A week ago, the Reverend Laurence Biron was 
only the money-borrowing, impecunious, black-coated adventurer 
whom MM. Ulrich Fréres have known, to their cost, for years; fair- 
sounding promises his vouchers, the dim prospect of one day becoming 
Lady Austen’s husband his most valid security. 

With his altered prospects his very outward man appears to have 
changed. As he walks into the bank his air is that of a merchant- 
prince. He demands an interview with the senior partner as coolly 
as though his balance constituted the mainstay of the firm, and is 
accommodated with one hundred pounds, simply in exchange for his 
own autograph—his own autograph, and the delicately introduced 
mention of Frederick Conyngham’s name. 

“Before the new year, my dear Ulrich, Mr. Conyngham will be my 
father-in-law. My engagement to his daughter is not yet formally 
announced, but I know that I can rely upon your discretion. As to 
the fortune of my fiancée——” 

“The fortune of Mademoiselle Conyngham admits of no question,” 
returns the complacent banker. “Mr. Conyngham’s first wife was 
an heiress—West Indian property—money derived from sugar planta- 
tions. I was a boy at the time of his marriage, but I remember the 
circumstances well. The young lady to whom you are engaged will 
have a dowry, at least, of forty thousand pounds.” 

Always that ridiculous legend of sugar plantations and of a West 
Indian mother! Legend or no legend, the sources of Jet’s wealth 
matter little to Laurence Biron, so long as the wealth itself becomes 
his own. The weight of his hundred pounds, all in solid golden 
rouleaux, appears to him a delightful earnest of his gilded future. 
He walks about Nice, seeing the familiar shops and streets under the 
kind of glamour of an opium-eater. Huge orange and blue placards 
are advertising to the public that the opera will open for the season 
to-night. The name of Mademoiselle Rose Pinson, a pretty figurante, 
whom Biron remembers well in Paris, is among the corps de ballet. 
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He wends his way to the principal Nice flower-shop, buys the 
costliest bouquet it contains, and has the gratification of flinging it 
that night, from his old place in the stalls, at the agile feet of Made- 
moiselle Rose! Coming out of the theatre the notorious Count Zaffa 
—a too-close gambling associate of other days—lays his hand on 
Biron’s shoulder. The Count proposes an hour’s adjournment to the 
club, for whist. As Miladi is not in Nice, the evenings of his Rever- 
ence are, of course, at his own disposal? Whist means baccarat; 
the hour lasts till daybreak; and Jet’s lover loses — gold, i.0.u.’s, 
everything. 

“The terrible eye of morning sees him beggared as he stands.” 


.... Well, as he travels back to Esterel, in the course of the after- 
noon, Mr. Biron consoles himself by recalling the adage respecting 
bad luck at cards. (Curious that a man who looks upon conscience 
as a myth, upon prayer as moral delirium tremens, should still 
cling to some puerile, pet superstition in the matter of hearts and 
diamonds!) To have lost may prove a better omen for his love-affairs 
than to have won. If he could but free himself from the horrible 
embarrassment of the moment—for, whatever the fate of Schmidt 
and secretary, his debts of honour cannot be slurred over like a trades- 
man’s bill ! - 

It has been decided between himself and Jet that Mr. Conyngham 
shall hear of their engagement at the first auspicious moment after 
Cora’s arrival. Mr. Conyngham may-prove a man easy to deal with 
on the score of money, a man belonging to the invaluable lending 
section of the human race. If not—as money must be had, and imme- 
diately . .. . why, there is Lady Austen. During all the bygone years, 
all the stormy vicissitudes of their friendship, Lady Austen has never 
once drawn back from helping him in his difficulties. And when he 
is married—ah, when he is married he will taste the sweetness of 
repaying her every benefit that the cruel reverses of his life have 
forced him to accept, and with interest ! 

Absorbed in dreams of Jet Conyngham—I mean of Jet Conyng- 
ham’s fortune, and of the miserable shifts to which he may yet be 
put ere he handle it—Mr. Biron finds himself nearing the termina- 
tion of his journey. 

The sun is setting over the mountains of Les Maures as the train 
passes by Carnoules. And the rose-flushed peaks, the tender opal 
sky, recall to him, little sentimental though he be, the scene among 
the fir-woods; his girlish sweetheart’s first blushing whisper of his 
name, the first contact of her lips! He is not in love as Mark 
Austen was in love, or as Jet is; but he likes the girl to the utmost 
point of his capacity for liking, and looks forward, with genuine 
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impatience, to the moment when he shall once more fold her in his 
arms. 

When love and interest are inseparably, vitally connected, even a 
thirty-six hours’ absence may be fraught with peril. 

The omnibus from the Hotel Paradis awaits him by command, at 
Salon, the little station, five miles from Esterel, at which passengers 
from the South are wont to stop, in preferenee to making the longer 
circuit by Tamarisand the junction. The German conductor advances 
to greet him, finger on cap. Two other travellers are expected by this 
train for the Hétel Paradis. Will the Gnadiger Herr have the com- 
plaisance to remain a short five minutes on the platform, while their 
luggage is being seen to? Or will the Gnadiger Herr take his place, 
at once, in the omnibus? 

Biron takes his place, mechanically ; his thoughts, still, of Jet, and 
of how, by this time, she and Cora will begin to look for his coming. 
Mechanically he listens, while box after box, malle after malle, are 
being thrown up, with many a muttered sacré from drivers and raii- 
way officials, to the roof. Mechanically he watches a couple of 
Englishwomen, mistress, it would seem, and maid, leave the station. 

The Englishwomen advance. He hears a voice that he would 
recognise at the nether pole disputing the porter’s demands in voluble 
bad French. He catches one glimpse of a face! Another moment, 
and Lady Austen—for it is she—is standing on the step of the 
omnibus . . . . has entered, recognised him. 

” Laurence! Y 


Carter XIII. 


SUNSHINE, FIRE, AND DEW. 


“Tam not clever enough for him,” says Jet regretfully. “That is 
the one flaw in my happiness. I know that intellectually I am not, 
never shall be, upon Mr. Biron’s level.” 

“TI am sure I wish we knew that Mr. Biron had a comfortable 
income,” answers Cora Conyngham. 

It would be difficult to find two sisters more startlingly unlike than 
Frederick Conyngham’s daughters; one reason, perhaps, for the 
closeness of the affection that knits them together. 

Jet, as we have seen, has something of the Juno in her presence: 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


Cora is short, dark, plump; with black shining hair curling crisply 
about her little round head ; with a pair of black shining eyes; with 
neat, regular, inexpressive features. 
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Jet, by temperament, is all energy, all extremes—truest mixture 
conceivable of sunshine, fire, and dew! Rebels in spirit (at nineteen 
years old) against the thousand small meannesses and impostures of 
artificial life, would see things for herself, rather than learn them 
through the established chapter and verse of self-satisfied conven- 
tionality. 

Cora is superficial, indolent ; absolutely without desire to pierce 
beneath the crust of things. She expects no more from life than that 
she, Cora Conyngham, should never be called upon to rise early, or 
walk far, or experience any acute bodily pain. Her ambition is 
bounded by a brougham on C. springs; well-dressed meals, served 
with punctuality ; a comfortable seat in church; a lady’s-maid who 
understands her business ; anda regular and unfailing supply of three- 
volume novels. 

Of Jet’s actions you never can feel certain, beforehand. Just as in 
certain minerals there exists, fast locked up, a potency of light which 
it needs but a sudden access of warmth to set free, so, in Jet Conyng- 
ham, you feel that there are potentialities, for good or for evil, which 
any accident of the twenty-four hours may bring into action. 

Upon Cora you can calculate as upon an almanack. Her character 
should be a standing satisfaction to the class of advanced thinkers who 
know all about the ultimate elements of human nature—moral 
chemists who, reducing passion and motive to formula, can predicate 
how many atoms of intellectual oxygen and hydrogen will go to form 
a generous impulse or an unreasoning hatred. Given certain circum- 
stances, and you can be as sure of her conduct, discreet, sensible, 
trouble-avoiding conduct, at all times, as you can of an answer in 
algebra. 

If Jet be a living paradox, Cora is an embodied commonplace ! 

“Of course, until I see Mr. Biron, I can give no opinion about his 
fascinations. When I remember how delicately Adolphus acted, I 
must say I think it very odd that he should not, at once, have spoken 
to papa about money—very !” 

“He has mentioned money over and over again,” cries Jet, half 
petulantly. ‘And each time I have let him know that I held the 
subject in contempt. As if it could matter whether a man gifted like 
Laurence were rich or poor !” 

“Tt matters that he should have some means of supporting a wife. 
Mr. Biron has no duty, it seems, and no pupils, and no private fortune. 
How does Mr. Biron propose to live ?” 

The two girls are waiting together in the twilight for the Reverend 
Laurence Biron’s coming. A cheery fire of olive-wood and fir-cones 


burns on the hearth, the remains of afternoon tea are on the 
table. 
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Before Cora’s arrival, Jet, at this hour, loved to set the windows 
open, and, standing within the embrasure of her balcony, to watch night 
gather upon the distant mountains and build castles of her own among 
the clouds. Cora does not care about mountains—when you have 
looked at them once! To tell the truth, Cora Conyngham cares 
sparingly for anything in external nature. She has always, in 
November, seen curtains drawn, fires lit, and tea served at a given 
hour of the afternoon, and likes to see it so. 

Forty years hence, if she live as long, you may be sure that Cora, 
on the anniversary of this day, will be sitting before a fire, somewhere 
(probably in Dulford Rectory); a tea-cup in her little plump ringed 
hand; her feet raised to the exact level of comfort on a footstool; 
opinions of incomparable reason, narrowness, and orthodoxy proceed- 
ing from her lips. 

“ One hears, always, that same tune,” exclaims Jet. She is walking 
with impatient steps about the room; now stopping at Cora’s side, 
now rushing to the window as some sound, or fancied sound, of wheels 
comes along the Marseilles road. “ Why must a man have enough to 
support a wife? Cannot a wife support herself? I suppose I should 
have some means of getting bread if I remained unmarried. What 
papa pays Aunt Gwendoline, for instance, would buy a good deal more 
than bread. Must I, necessarily, become a dead, helpless weight upon 
the unfortunate man who marries me ?” 

“Unfortunate! Without having seen him, I feel certain that Mr. 
Laurence Biron is a much luckier man than he deserves.” 

“ Just as I feel certain that you are a little goose, Cora. We will 
leave off talking of Laurence before I lose my temper. Speak to him, 
that is all I ask! Speak to him, hear his voice, watch his face, and see 
what will become of all your prejudices !” 

“T thought we were to leave off talking of him, Jet?”, 

“So we are, my dear. We will confine ourselves to subjects on 
which there can be no difference of opinion. Dollikins has had tooth- 
ache again, you say ?” 

I must explain to the reader that “Dollikins” is a pet name 
bestowed by Jet on Cora Conyngham’s betrothed; a name at which 
neither Cora nor the gentleman himself have ever taken umbrage. 

“Yes. For two nights and days he scarcely rested an hour, and 
you see, Adolphus will not take chloral, on principle.” 

“Principle! By what process of circumlocution can even Dollikins 
drag principle into chloral-taking ?” 

“Well, one of his aunts died under the influence of chloroform, and 
Adolphus cannot feel sure the predisposition may not be in the 
family.” 

“ And what if it is?” 
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“ Jet!” 

“Tf Dollikins is so perfectly good a young man, so unworldly, so 
prepared for heaven, why should he fear death? Chloral, or a thunder- 
storm, or the gout, at seventy .... toa really pious mind how 
can the when and the where signify ?” 

“ We tried laudanum, externally,” says Cora, who never enters upon 
abstract or casuistic questions, “and camphorated brandy, and hot 
flannels. Nothing did him any good.” 

“Poor—poor Dollikins! If you continue in this affecting strain, 
I shall weep, Cora, I warn you.” 

“So then we drove into Exeter, and he had it out. Mr. Pinsum 
said there were two more that ought to come, but he had not the 
courage.” 

“ Who—Dollikins, or Mr. Pinsum ?” 

“ Adolphus. You see, it was his duty to think of others. Next 
day was Sunday. It would not have done for him to get up in the 
pulpit with a swelled face ?” 

“T understand. The next time I am a coward I shall be so—from 
asense of duty! Cora, dear,” after a minute’s pause, “now that I have 
got you with me, there is not one thing for me to wish for in the 
world. Is not the South a paradise ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Jet ?” 

During that minute’s pause Cora Conyngham’s head has begun to 
nod. 

“Does not the South go beyond anything that you had dreamed 
of it ?” 

“T never dreamed about it, at all. I dream so little,” answers 
Cora. 

“The mountains and sea and sky seem made of larger materials 
than in England. One has more background for one’s happiness. 
Ah, you must wait until you see my Ixora (faded, now, alas !), and the 
fir-forests, and the palms.” 

“We saw some nice palms at Kew, last year,” says Cora amiably. 
“Don’t you remember? It was the afternoon the Princess was there. 
She wore a blue bonnet.” 

“T have not passed one empty day since I left Avignon. Every 
hour, every minute, has seemed fuller than it could hold of enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Tt must have been a great trial not to have Porter. I cannot 
think how you have managed to dress your own hair.” 

“Good practice for the future,” cries Jet, gaily. “I am not likely 
to be burthened with fine ladies like Porter in the days to come; as 
well learn the use of my own ten fingers, now. Yes, the sky here 
must certainly be made of, different material to what it is on the 
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borders of Exmoor. I should say, Cora, that it rains more at Dulford 
than at any place in the universe ?” 

“We get forty more rainy days in the year than they do at 
Greenwich. Adolphus has calculated it all,” says Cora, with a certain 
pride. “Iam not sure I don’t like rainy weather best,” she adds, 
turning over the diamonds upon her fingers. “You get through so 
much on a rainy day.” 

“¢Qet through ’—what? More worsted work, more novels, or 
more eating and drinking? When I think of the winters I have ‘ got 
through’ in Dulford: 

“Tt seems to me we were very contented last winter, Jet. There 
were five Christmas parties, and the practisings for Easter, and 

“ And the Reverend Adolphus Myers’ visits. No doubt, the time 
was golden for some people.” 

“ Adolphus used to call, most days, certainly. So did Mark 
Austen.” 

The blood leaps into Jet’s face. Absorbed though she may be in 
her wild, unreasoning love for Laurence Biron, she cannot hear young 
Mark’s name without a certain conscience-stricken thrill of regret. 

“We used to think, Aunt Gwendoline and I, that Mark and you 
did not dislike each other. But when the poor fellow came back, 
looking such a spectre, after his journey to Folkestone, one saw, of 
course, it was all over. He has passed the most splendid examination 
—have you heard ?” 

“Through whom but you should I hear anything of Mark 
Austen ?” 

“Through Mr. Biron, naturally. Lady Austen and Mr. Biron are 
friends, you say ?” 

“T do not believe there is over much love between Miladi and her 
son,” says Jet, a little confusedly. ‘Mark Austen has such a terrible 
temper! Do you remember—even with us, how he used to contrive 
to pick quarrels ?” 

“Mark Austen will make his way in the world, temper or no 
temper. Adolphus says he took the highest number of marks possible 
in physical science, and as to his mixed mathematics . 

7 . I hear wheels,” exclaims Jet, flying, with a couple of 
bounds, across the room. “Quick, Cora, quick! Oh, never mind 
looks!” This, as Cora is preparing to adjust her small person with 
mechanical precision before the glass. “If we make haste we shall 
reach the portico before the omnibus arrives. A wrap? Child, what 
do wraps matter? Here, take this shawl. Iam nevercold. I.... 
I... . Ah, Cora, if you should not like each other, after all!” 

Jet’s face is white with excitement. She flies along the corridor, 
then down the central staircase of the hotel, at a speed with which 
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Cora, panting under such’ faneatipa exertions, can “scarce , keep pace ; 
finally, the entranve door of the hote] réached; she discovers tliat the, 
wheels were’ those of a’country’ ‘patdche, joggling, leisurely forth, with 
its‘load of countiy people, from the town of Esterel.” 

“ Which will just give us time to recover our breath, decorously.” — 
And taking Cora’s hand, Jet retreats behind a thick range of oranges, 
lemons, and oleanders which screens the left side of the portico. “ Here, 
Laurence need not see ts, at all, unless we choose it, and you will be 
able to form your first opinion of him without let-or hindrance.” __ 

The whole entrance of the Paradis, including a short space of terrace 
on either side, is roofed in by glass. Statues—each supporting a 
lamp, and to whose white limbs the autumnal roses cling—are grouped - 
around. Tall flowering grapes, aloes, and eucalyptus grow in pro- 
fusion in the oufer court. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, several of the more in- 
veterate hotel idlers linger upon the scene, still. Miss Wylie, properly 
attended by her maid, is “ tatting,” a yellow-backed novel on her 
knee, under one of the gaslights. The Scottish widow, her eyelids 
downcast, a heap of good little sad-covered books beside her, occupies 
an immediately opposite corner. Major Brett trots to and fro, with 
a self-important air of expectancy, upon the steps. 

Again there is the sound of approaching wheels, this time, for 
certain, along the Marseilles road. Jet feels herself turn hot and cold, 
by turns. Her breath comes short; she steals a trembling hand 
under Cora’s arm, for support. In another minute the omnibus, 
piled, mountains high, with luggage, rattles noisily down the street, 
then swings, with one prodigiops jerk, into the courtyard of the 
hotel. 

The driver ‘cracks his whip. Schmidt, secretary, and waiters pour 
forth from the house. Major Brett, with his crab-like little run, 
moves somewhat aside, inclined for the moment, probably, to play the 
part of spectator, rather than that of actor, in the comedy. The hall- 
porter opens the door of the omnibus, and on the instant descends a 
female, plain of feature, timid as to the exhibition of ankles, and who 
exchanges a furtive hand-shake with Karl, the good-looking second 
waiter of the Paradis—an Abigail, evidently. To her are handed down 
shawls, bags, baskets, flowers, and smelling-bottles, from some person 
or persons, still in the interior of the vehicle. 

And then there steps forth—Miladi ! 
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